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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— o--— 
Note to the Powers was received 
at Tangier on Saturday last. He 
intention to abide by all the Treaty 
predecessor, particularly the Act of 
invites the Powers to aid him in 
This, of course, is an implicit repudiation of the 
War,” and it. has yet to be seen whether the wave of 
anti-foreign feeling swept Mulai Hafid up to the 
throne will transform itself into an enthusiasm for reform 
with the help of Europe. On Monday a semi-official announce- 
ment was made in Paris as to the contents of the Franco- 
Spanish Note on Morocco which has been communicated to 
the Powers. It is proposed that the recognition of Mulai 
Hafid should be conditional on his giving these guarantees :— 


ULAI HAFID’S 
{ reaffirms his 
obligations of his 
Algeciras, and he 
introducing reforms. 


* Holy 


which 


“Confirmation of the Act of Algeciras and of the executive 
measures adopted for its application, notably the rights conferred 
upon France and Spain for watching the contraband traffic in 
arms, 

Confirmation of all the 
Makhzan with foreign G¢ 
private individuals. 

Acceptance of responsibility for the Sultan’s debts 
claims to be investigated later on. 

Confirmation of the authority of the Casablanca Indemnit; 
Commission, the new Sultan being responsible for the payment of 
those indemnities. 

Official and formal disavowal of the Holy War by Shereefian 
letters to the cities and tribes. 

The immediate adoption of the measures necessary to ensure 
security in the ports and along the main routes to the interior.” 


o other treaties and engagements of the 
ernments, the Diplomatic Corps, and 


private 


The statement continues :— 

“ When these guarantees have been obtained Mulai Hafid might 

be officially recognised. ‘The Powers would natur: ully preserve the 
right of demanding directly from the new Sultan the settle ame ont 
of questions concerning their special interests, particularly, as far 
as France and Spain are concerned, the reimbursement of red 
military outlays and the payment of indemnities for the murders 
of their ‘nationals.’ Vin illy, itis stated that it would be desirable 
that the new Sultan should gr: ant honourable treatment to Abd- 
ul-Aziz. The represe ntatives of the old régime would be recom- 
mended to his equity.” 
It will be seen that the Note is moderate in its demands. It 
had been said that France would make the payment of her 
military expenses a condition of recognition, but the Note 
expressly postpones this matter. No doubt there will be a 
discussion of several points in the Note, but we do not think 
Germany will find it unreasonable in principle. 
imagine, will not press bardly on a bank rupt State when the 
time comes to discuss her expenses. But as the text has not 
yet been published officially, much less any official comment 
on it, it would be useless to discuss it fully at present. 


France, we 














| the promulgation of the Constitution. 


The fifteenth Congress of the Inter-Parliamentary Union, 
which is being attended by seventy British M.P.’s, was opened 
in Berlin on Thursday. After the foreign delegates had been 
greeted by the President, Prince Schénaich-Carolath, who 
bracketed the pacific speeches of King Edward with the 
recent utterances of the German Emperor, Prince Bilow 
addressed the Congress in French. He said there was no 
doubt that the desires of the people were in the main favour- 
able to peace and concord. “The Governments are ut one, 
both among themselves and with you, as to the end in view, 
and, if there are any differences of opinion, they concern the 
means to be employed in achieving this end in the best and 
surest manner.” After boldly claiming that Germany had 
actively supported, and in the case of the International Prize 
Court taken the initiative in upholding, the principle of arbitra- 
tion at the Hague Conference, Prince Biilow asserted that the 
love of peace was in itself an act of patriotism, and concluded 
by declaring that Germany, while desiring and compelled by the 
teaching of history to be strong enough to defend her soil, 
her dignity, and her independence, “does not and will not 
abuse her power.” 





Prince Bilow’s speech is excellent so far as it goes, though 
we are surprised at his assertion as to the attitude of Germany 
at the Hague In this general context we may 
note the comments of the Vorwérts. The German Social 
Democrats, it explains, cannot participate in the proceedings 
of the Congress take the struggle 
militarism seriously, whereas the Liberal and Radical Parties 


Conference. 


because they against 
have abandoned their opposition to the growth of armaments. 
The Vorwiirts sums up the situation by asserting that, in view 
of this conversion, the German Government finds participation 
in the Congress positively useful. “ There will be neither a man 
nor a cruiser the less, and it can therefore do no harm to show 
that Germany, which has not precisely a ‘ pacifist’ reputation, 
has still a few words to spare for the peace of the world.” 

King Edward has sent the Sultan of Turkey the following 
congratulatory telegram on the anniversary of his accession :— 
“T beg your Majesty to accept my most warm congratulations 
on the oceasion of the first anniversary of your accession since 
There is every reason 
to hope that, under the able direction of so eminent a Grand 
Vizier, your Majesty’s Empire will have a peaceful and 
prosperous future, and that the veneration of posterity will be 
secured for your Majesty.” The King’s message significantly 
indicates the conditions which have rendered possible the re- 
establishment of friendly relations between the British and 
Turkish Governments. The last sentence may excite some 
surprise, but diplomatically it is justifiable. It must not be 
forgotten that the Sultan has given the most solemn pledges 
to support and carry out the programme of the reformers, 
and that they in turn deliberately preferred muzzling to 
deposing their Sovereign. 

A diplomatic incident has threatened during the week to 
disturb the relations of Turkey and Bulgaria, which had been 
immensely improved by the Turkish Revolution. M. Gueshoff, 
the Bulgarian diplomatic agent at preety eae received no 
invitation to the dinner given last week by Tewfik Pasha, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, in honour of the Sultan's birth- 
day. On making inquiries, he was informed that there were 
no precedents to go upon, as previously all invitations had 
come from the Sultan himself. It 
however, that he was not 
the Diplomatic Corps, and that he would not be invited 


was made clear enough, 
regarded as «a member of 


in spite of his protest. The Bulgarian Government 
then 
of the Times explains, 


be regarded as a member 


holding, as the Sofia correspondent 
that the right of their agent tc 
of the Diplomatic Corps bad 


recalled him, 
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been established when the German Emperor visited Con- 
stantinople, and bad always been recognised subsequently. 
Of course, the real significance of the question is that Bulgaria 
sees in it a setback to Prince Ferdinand’s claim to recogni- 
tion as an independent Sovereign. Fortunately the cordial 
reception of the numerous Turkish tourists who are visiting 
Sofia has distracted some attention from the incident. We 
note that M. Charles Laurent, first President of the French 
Cour des Comptes, has been appointed Financial Adviser to 
the Turkish Government, and Sir William Willcocks Adviser 
in Irrigation. 





On Friday week severe fighting took place at Tabriz. The 
Times special correspondent says in Monday’s paper that the 
result was a reverse for the Shah's troops. At first they 
carried all before them, and arrived under the loopholes 
of Sata Khban’s inner defences. There, however, the Kurds 
became entangled in the narrow streets, and nearly fifty of 
them were killed by hand-bombs hurled by the Nationalist 
Caucasians. The survivors fell back in panic, communicating 
their terror to those behind, and soon all the positions held by 
the Government forces were abandoned. The casualties were 
heavy for Persian fighting. Sata Khan confesses to sixty. 
The Royalist losses must have been heavier. The negotiations 
for a settlement conducted by the British Vice-Consul have 
broken down. Ain-ed-Dowleh, on behalf of the Shah, said he 
could not listen to any claim for Constitutional government 
opposed to that based on the Koran. That is virtually to 
deny the possibility of conciliation. Meanwhile it appears 
that the reactionaries at Teheran have done their best to 
suppress the news of the intervention of Britain and Russia. 
They have failed, however, and the facts, which are widely 
known, have produced hopefulness among the 
Nationalists, who are already preparing for the elections. 


a new 


The trial of M. Grégori, who shot Major Dreyfus in the 
wrist at the Panthéon when the remains of Zola were being 
transferred thither, was concluded in Paris on Friday week. 
The jury found him not guilty, and this astonishing verdict 
was received with cheers. The trial was the occasion for the 
reappearance of such ghosts of the past as Colonel du Paty 
de Clam, and the counsel and witnesses for the defence made 
a preconcerted appeal to the passion of the jury. M. Grégori's 
counsel, as the Z'imes correspondent remarks, might have 
pleaded his client's insanity, but he preferred audaciously to 
revive the dead embers of the Dreyfus affaire. “Be 
indulgent,” he said, “to a man who tried with a pistol to let a 
little light into the darkness.” M. Grégori himself said that his 
act. was “ symbolical,” and was a protest against the manner in 
which the Army had been insulted by the friends of Major 
Dreyfus. In a long speech he made once more assertions 
which were exposed fully, and one had hoped finally, by the 
Court of Cassation. M. Rochefort, when asked his opinion, 
spoke of M. Grégori's act as a crime of passion: “ he fired his 
pistol as a woman throws vitriol at her lover.” And the best 
one can say is that the jury regarded it, as the Times corre- 
spondent suggests, as one of those crimes passionnels to 
which Parisians are characteristically indulgent. 





News from the Transvaal during the past two weeks shows, 
we fear, that the compromise of last January «as to the rights 
of British Indian subjects has broken down. The circumstances 
are not very clear, as is proved by the fact that Lord Ampthill 
and the Johannesburg correspondent of the Times are in 
direct disagreement is to whether the Transvaal Government 
Lord 
Ampthill, whose industrious championship of Indian claims 
does him credit, asserts that General Smuts is “ 


is trying faithfully to observe the compromise or nof. 


seeking to 
impose a new condition” upon the fulfilment of his promise 
to repeal the Registration Law. This condition is said to be 
the exclusion from the Transvaal of all British Indian immi- 
grants who cannot prove previous domicile. The 7'imes corre- 
spondent argues, on the other hand, that the condition was 
At all events, it is 
certain that whether there has been a misunderstanding, or 
whether, as seems to us more probable, Indians who wish to 
enter the Transvaal are only agitating in the vague hope of 


implicit in the compromise of January. 


gaining a further modification of regulations which they 
naturally resent, there bas been a renewal of the former 


they were waiting for a lead from sectarian prejudice. 
had a strong ease, but they declined to state it 


on August 20th after a month's imprisonment 


for entering the Transvaal without a permit, has been 
sentenced to three months’ hard labour for again returning; 
and the Indians who have served with British troops hone 
sent a petition to the Imperial Government in which they 
refuse to accept the compromise, of January, and ask that 
they may be shot on the battlefields where they served, 


Natal border 


The progress of the American Presidential campaign 
already points to the success of Mr. Taft. A heavy blow has 
been struck in his favour by Mr. Roosevelt, who in a long 
letter to a friend, evidently written for publication, hag 
renounced the pretensions of Mr. Bryan to be an interpreter 
of the “Roosevelt policies.” Mr. Roosevelt writes of Mr. 
Taft as a man of great constructive talent, and generously says 
of the policies, “'They are as much his as mine.” It is strange 
that Mr. Bryan sbould have exposed himself to this reverse, 
which surely might have seemed to him inevitable unless he 
assumed that Mr. Roosevelt would take no part in the 
electioneering. Bunt in any case the Democratic Party cuts a 
weak figure with its chosen candidate doing nothing more 
than advocate a programme which is a pale reflection of his 
opponent’s. It is not surprising that Democrats are beginning 
to demand the production of a characteristic “ platform.” 
We may add that Mr. Hughes has been renominated for the 
Governorship of New York by the Republican State Conven. 
tion at Saratoga. Asa last resource, according to the Times 
correspondent, the politicians telegraphed to 
Dr. Hill, the new American Ambassador in Berlin, asking 
him to stand in opposition to Mr. IIughes. Dr. Hill natarally 
refused, and the “ machine” politicians are left with wholesome 
reflections upon the victory of Mr. Hughes's self-respecting 
restraint over all kinds of intrigue. 


“machine ” 








The culminating act of the Eucharistic Congress, the pro. 
cession of Cardinals and Bishops through the streets of 
Westminster, took place on Sunday last in the presence of 
immense and orderly crowds. But the ceremonial designed to 
lend the procession its distinctive feature—the carrying of the 
Host—was omitted at the request of the Prime Minister, 
The alteration was announced by Archbishop Bourne at the 
Albert Hall meeting Just Saturday, and Monday's papers 
contained the correspondence between him and Mr. Asquith. 
From this it appears that on the Thursday morning the 
Prime Minister privately intimated to Archbishop Bourne, 
through Lord Ripon, his desire that the procession should be 
abandoned. The Archbishop in his reply deprecated the 
of obsolete statutes, that the police 
authorities had raised no objection whatever, and declined to 
countermand the procession unless he were empowered to say 


invoking asserting 


that he did so in accordance with a formal request from the 
Prime Minister. On the Friday the Archbishop received a letter 
from the Home Secretary expressing the strong hope that he 
would “take every care to secure conformity with the law of 
land,” and, after with the Home Office 
authorities, that evening informed Mr. Asquith that he would 
abandon the special ceremonial of which the legality was 
questioned, provided be were authorised to state publicly that 
he did so at the Premier's request. To this Mr. Asquith 
replied stating that the change entirely removed all reason- 
able objection and withdrawing his stipulation for secrecy. 


the consultation 


We have already expressed our opinion as to the challenging 
character of the procession as originally designed, and it is an 
open secret that leading Roman Catholics regarded it as an 
injudicious move. But it is none the less most unfortunate 
that by their eleventh-hour intervention the Government 


should have let it be thought either that they were entirely 
ignorant of what was public property weeks before, or that 


They 
note that the 
Premier went no further than saying that the legality of the 
ceremonial was questioned—and the honours of the controversy 
rest with the Archbishop of Westminster, while the Home 
Secretary's letter is a lamentable exhibition of the abnegation 
of responsibility. The weakness of the Government's action 
is sufficiently shown by the dissatisfaction of some of their 
strongest supporters in the Press, as well as by the futility of 
the pleas put forward in their behalf,—e.g., that the Premier 





disquiet. The protests of the Indians are inspired with a 
spirit of martyrdom. Mr. Sorabji, who was deported to the 





and the Home Secretary were away in Scotland, or the argu- 
ment that “laws that exist cannot be violated by a Goverament 
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s0 long as they command the active sympathy of even a small 
nitmber of people,” an argament on which the Government's 
Itish policy forms a curious commentary. For the moment 
the Government have maneuvred themselves into a false 

ition by their dilatoriness andindecision. But the incident 
can hardly fail to lend impetus to the movement in favour of 
revising the Declaration and Oath of Accession, and excising 
those invidious provisions from the Catholic Emancipation 
Act which deny the Church of Rome privileges accorded to 


every other religious body. 


An important Memorandum was issued by the Board of 
Trade on Tuesday forecasting the establishment of a new 
Arbitration Court for the settlement of industrial disputes. 
The Court will consist of either three or five members chosen 
from three previously selected panels. The first panel will 
consist of chairmen,—“ persons of eminence and impartiality” ; 
the second of employers; and tlie third of employees. The 
second and third panels will contain enough members to 
afford every likelihood of impartial minds being always avail- 
able. If necessary, the Court will be aided by assessors from 
the Board of Trade, who will explain technical matters. No 
special legislation is necessary for bringing the Court into 
existence. The proposal is, to our mind, perfectly legitimate, 
and the Court might be very useful indeed. It will be only 
an enlargement of the principle which now allows parties to a 
dispute to call in single Board of Trade nominees to arbitrate ; 
and the services of the Court will not be available unless both 
sides agree in asking for them. We hope that there will be 
complete confidence in their impartiality. The one thing to 
be resolutely avoided is the compulsory control of industrial 
disputes by the State. We have seen the results of such 
intervention in New Zealand, and the lesson, it is satisfactory 
to know, has not been lost on the Trade-Union Congress, 
which last week rejected the idea of introducing compulsion 
in Britain by a majority nearly as large as that by which it 
rejected it the year before. 


The General Report on Ruilway Accidents in the United 
Kingdom for the year 1907 has been published as a Blue- 
book. In all 1,117 persons were killed and 8,811 injured by 
accidents due to the running of trains or the movement of 
railway velicles, as against the average for the previous ten 
years of 1,160 and 6,765 respectively. The outstanding 
feature of the Report is the great increase in non-fatal 
injuries, which has mainly occurred in the cases of accidents 
to railway servants. This state of affuirs is, however, in great 
méasure due to the more regular reporting of non-fatal 
accidents to railway servants enforced by the Order of the 
Board of Trade of December, 1906, in which a more com- 
prehensive definition of disablement has been adopted. It is 
also noted that the number of railway servants has increased 
by 40,000 between 1904 and 1907, and that a considerable 
namber of accidents occurring in goods-sheds and warehouses 
previously returned as factory accidents have been included 
in the Board of Trade Returns for the past year. 


The Congress for the History of Religions, attended by 
reptesentatives of the leading Universities of both hemi- 
splieres, was opened at Oxford on Tuesday. The Principal of 
Brasenose, welcoming the Congress on behalf of Oxford, 
dwelt on its international character, and referred to Jowett’s 
remark, notable at the time when it was made fifty years ago, 
that the scientific study of the Jewish and Christian religions 
was hardly possible by itself, and must be taken in con- 
nexion with the histories of the other religions of the world. 
He described how Professor Max Miller had acted on these 
lines in editing “ The Sacred Books of the East,” published by 
the University Press, and a legitimate source of pride to 
Oxford. Sir Alfred Lyall, who delivered the presidential address, 
dealt chiefly with religions of Further Asia. We bave not space 
to treat his deeply interesting address in detail, and must 
confine ourselves to noticing two of his main points,—first, that 
religious wars were unknown on any great scale to the ancient 
civilisations, and that where political despotism has prevailed 
immemorially the religions have been popular and democratic ; 
and second, the tnhique position of complete religious 
neutrality adopted by thé Anglo-Indian sovereignty. “In 
Asiatic States the superintendence of religious affairs is an 
integral attribute of the sovereignty which no Government, 
except the English in India, has yet ventured to relinquish.” 





After noting that the tendency of Constitutional Govern- 
ments stems to be towards the abandonnient of such super- 
intendence, Sir Alfred Lyall observed that if the movement 
towards Constitutional government in Mohammedan Asia 
succeeded, it would be most interesting to notice the effect 
which liberal reforms would produce upon the relations of 
Mohammedan Governments with the dominant faith, and on 
which side the religious teachers would be arrayed. It was 
certaiu that for a long time to come religion would continue 
to be a potent factor in Asiatic politics, and the reconciliation 
of civil with religious liberty was one of the most arduous 
of the many problems that confronted civilised dominion in 
Asia. 


The issues of the Times of Thursday and Friday contain a 
summary, furnished by its correspondent at Simla, of Dr. Sven 
Hedin’s second journey in Tibet,—a record of endurance, peril, 
and discovery equalling, if not eclipsing, his earlier exploits. 
Starting from Kashmir in December, 1907, Dr. Sven Hedin 
reached the Aksai Chin Lake early in January. In the next 
two months no sign of life was seen, and the party was nearly 
frozen to death on the march to Shementso. Turning to the 
E.S.E. past Lake Lemchang, where several goldfields were 
seen, Dr. Sven Hedin plunged into the unknown, disguising 
himself as a common Ladakhi and servant of the nominal 
head of the caravan to avoid the Tibetan spies, who 
appear to have been ubiquitous. The unknown tract 
ended at Tongtso, north of latitude 32. Thence Dr. Sven 
Hedin’s route lay southward into the Bongba Province, 
which no European had ever entered. After further 
perils, Dr. Sven Hedin discovered Lake Chunitso, and 
proved the continuity of the great mountain range of 
Ninchantangla, stretching for two thousand miles north 
of the Brahmuaputra Valley. 


The troubles with the Tibetan authorities reached a climax 
in April, when Dr. Sven Hedin threw off his disguise, revealed 
his identity, and, refusing to obey the Governor's order to 
retrace his steps, secured permission to continue his journey 
in the Bongba Province under an armed escort. After crossing 
the Great Range in two other places, he reached Mansorawar 
at the end of July, and thence made his way to Simla. The 
results of his journey, which extended over four thousand 
miles, will be embodied in a new map of Tibet of nine hundred 
sheets. Of all his discoveries, Dr. Sven Hedin attaches most 
importance to the exploration of the central and western parts 
of the great treeless Trans-Himalayan Range, “the most 
massive on the crust of the earth.” 


We note with much regret the death in tragic cirenm- 
stances of Professor Churton Collins, who since 1904 had 
oceupied the Chair of English Literature in the University of 
Birmingham. Professor Collins, who was educated at King 
Edward’s School, Birmingham, and Balliol College, Oxford, 
was a great scholar, a fine literary critic, and an indefatigable 
worker in the cause of higher popular education. The range 
of his reading and the retentiveness of his memory recalled 
the exploits of Macaulay, whom he also resembled in his com- 
bination of polemical criticism with personal kindliness. 
Latterly he had taken an active part in promoting the 
establishment at the University of Birmingham of a School of 
Journalism, the national need for which he affirmed in a most 
weighty and convincing article in a recent issue of the 
National Review. 





A deplorable accident occurred at Fort Myer on Thursday 
evening when Mr. Orville Wright was experimenting with his 
aeroplane. He had taken with him as passenger Mr. Selfridge, 
a Lieutenant of the United States Army, and had already 
flown several times round the parade ground, when one of the 
propellers broke. The machine fell to the ground from a 
height of about seventy feet. Mr. Selfridge, whose skull was 
fractured, died shortly afterwards, and Mr. Wright is in 
hospital suffering from a fractured thigh and cuts as well as 
severe shock. It will be noticed that the accident was due to 
a mechanical defect, not to any failure of skill or of scientific 
principle. The next day Mr. Wright was to have tried to 
satisfy the Government test. 








Bank Rate, 2} per cent., changed from 9 per cent. May 28th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 85§—on Friday week 86. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
> 
GERMAN IMPERIAL FINANCE. 
N the coming Session of the Reichstag a resolute 
attempt will evidently be made to set the German 
Imperial finances in order. Attempts were made in 1904 
and in 1906, but the Ministers shrank before the problem, 
which contains more opportunities than any other ‘for 
setting all the twenty-six States of the Empire by the ears. 
At last, however, the point has been reached where the 
business reputation of Germany is likely to suffer severely 
if the system of borrowing larger and larger sums every 
year, and of failing to make any provision for the 
repayment of Debt, is allowed to continue. It ought to 
be said at once that the stability of Germany is not 
in question; she is by common consent a prosperous 
country, and is still conspicuously on the upward grade; 
and reform is only a matter of financial arrangement. Yet 
that one word implies a remarkable number of difficulties, 
partly Constitutional and partly fiscal. The more readily 
we recognise the ability of Germany to meet all her 
liabilities out of her normal resources, the greater must 
be our wonder that this thriving country should present 
the appearance in her Imperial finance of living from hand 
to mouth, of borrowing continually to meet new expenditure 
and pay the interest on old debts. 

In 1877 the Imperial Debt was only £800,000 ; to-day 
it is no less than £212,500,000. This remarkable increase 
has taken place, it should be noticed, in a period of un- 
disturbed peace. There has been no national crisis to explain 
or justify it. The service of the Debt alone costs nearly 
£8,000,000 a year, or, in other words, nearly ten times 
the amount of the whole Debt of 1877. In may be said 


that, in spite of the long reign of peace, Germany has been 
indulging in expensive armaments, and that when the 
huge indemnity exacted from France after the Franco- 
German War was exhausted, the money had naturally to 
be found elsewhere; it may be said, in fact, that the 
expenditure, though abnormal, is justifiable because it is 
for a particular and vital object. 


This argument is at 
once discounted by w comparison with British finance 
in recent years. Not only have we maintained a more 
expensive Navy than the German Navy, but we have 
borne the immense strain and the after-effects of the South 
African War, and meanwhile we have regularly reduced 
our Debt instead of adding to it. This is a startling 
contrast, and one very gratifying to us, although, as we 
have said, it is to be accounted for by a difference of method 
in keeping the nation’s books, not by a wholesale dis- 
similarity between the resources of the two countries. If 
the German Imperial Budget meant what it might be taken 
to mean at first sight, Germany would indeed be on the 
verge of pauperism. The crisis which led up to the present 
resolution of the German Government happened at 
the end of March, when the world was surprised by the 
issue of a joint Joan by the Imperial and the Prussian 
Governments for £32,500,000. It is true that Prussia 
needed £20,000,000 of this sum for buying out the Poles 
and for railway extension, but the Imperial part of the 
loan was nevertheless suggestive because it offered the 
high interest of 4 per cent. Apparently the Government 
felt that it could not get the money it wanted on easier 
terms. Three months before the Prussian Government 
had issued a loan on very curious conditions. The great 
banking houses which generally act as agents for Govern- 
ment bonds had not been called in, the amount of the 
loan had not been stated, and the interest was to be auto- 
matically reduced as time passed. ‘The loan had not been 
popular, and the subscription had been comparatively 
small. At the end of March the Imperial Government 
showed that it had taken the tacit rebuke of the public to 
heart. It disregarded the Prussian precedent (which, 
indeed, Prussia herself, now abandoned), called in the 
bankers according to the old custom, and offered to its 
customers a good round 4 per cent. without diminution. 
Even then the loan was in some doubt fora time. The 
bankers refused to state the amount subscribed, and the 
Bourse was baffled by the new policy of secrecy. We do 
not wonder that a rich country when it finds people slow 
to lend it money even at high interest should have decided 
that at last the system which produces such paradoxes 
must be mended. 





| 
In a sense, German Imperial finance raises gl] the 
questions which agitated the German States at the creation 
of the German Empire in 1871. The smaller States are 
afraid of Prussian supremacy, and, apart from their 
jealousy, it would be a real inconvenience to them to 
earmark for Imperial purposes special taxes which they 
want for their own Budgets. The Imperial Exchequer 
is supplied almost entirely by indirect taxation. [, 
takes the postal and telegraphic and stamp revenues, the 
Customs, certain Excise money, and a few minor taxes 
It has a little railway property, and takes one direct 
tax in the form of Legacy-duties; and the deficit jg 
theoretically made good by the matricular contributions 
from the States. These matricular contributions, which 
are very complicated, are in themselves a grievance, 
because they are levied according to the population, 
and not on an average of the wealth of the States ; 
but even that grievance, which necessarily is not 
universal, and varies in degree where it exists, cannot be 
compared with the objection, which actually is universal, 
to devoting direct taxes to the Imperial Treasury. Direct 
taxes are looked upon by all the States as their peculiar 
property. The States might be compared with a group of 
men, all of whom are more acutely interested in balancing 
their domestic budgets than in seeing a satisfactory balance. 
sheet produced by the club to which they belong. Of 
course, in the indirect taxation for Imperial purposes, ag 
well as in the matricular contributions, there is much 
waste—much leakage on the way—as there is in all taxes 
similarly collected. Nevertheless, it appears that the 
Imperial Government means to develop indirect taxation 
still further. It bows to the habit of the people. Certainly 
there is much to be said for raising the duties on alcohol 
and tobacco, which are luxuries, and are very lightly 
taxed. But there is nothing that we can see to be 
said for taxing advertisements, or electricity, or gas. 
These would be hampering taxes,—a mere drag on 
trade. The matricular contributions may be increased, 
and also the direct revenue from Legacy-duties. But the 
landowners, whom the Government would be very sorry to 
estrange, are powerful, and they will be hotly opposed to 
property taxes of all kinds. We foresee that indirect 
taxation will predominate in the Imperial scheme, although 
the simplicity and absence of waste in an Income-tax ought 
surely to recommend it, if only finance could be considered 
on its merits, instead of in its usual context of personal 
interest, prejudice, tradition, and “ things as they are.” 
Dr. Friedrich Zahn’s recent book, “ The Finances of 
the Great Powers,” noticed in our issue of May 16th 
last, proved that Germany has the resources to meet all 
her liabilities in a businesslike way if only the right 
method is found to tap them. Comparisons such as he 
draws among the great nations are, of course, apt to be 
misleading, but we cannot go far wrong in quoting a few 
of his figures. German expenditure on the Army and 
Navy in 1906 was seventeen shillings a head of the popu- 
lation; British expenditure was thirty shillings. The 
total revenue from taxation in Germany was thirty-three 
shillings per head, against sixty-five shillings per head in 
Britain. ‘The Tobacco-duties in Britain bring in a third of 
the total revenue, whereas in Germany they amount to an 
insignificant sum. Britain, in fact, raised in 1905 about 
seven shillings a head from tobacco, while France raised 
nine shillings, and Italy six, but Germany less than one and 
sixpence. In the case of beer, again, the German States 
got a revenue of less than a shilling a head of the popula- 
tion, whereas Britain got six shillings and sixpence. The 
same story appears in the figures for spirits; Britain got 
eleven and sixpence, Germany only two and sixpence. It 
appears, then, that the limits of taxation in Germany 
have not by any means been reached, although we 
do not forget that if luxuries are taxed too lightly, 
necessaries are taxed too heavily, and it is possible 
that the Custom dues on imports will not yield any more 
revenue. ‘The money is there, if only the Government 
can come at it. The difficulties, as we have said, are 
partly Constitutional and partly fiscal. We have already 
mentioned the relations of the States to the central 
authority, and we cannot reflect upon them without 
being thankful that (except in a minor degree in the 
relations of Ireland to the Imperial Treasury) we have 
no similar Constitutional friction. As for the fiscal side of 
the matter, we should give a very inadequate description 
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of German finance if we did not say that, in our opinion, a | Poland, in the editorial office of the Czas at Cracow. The 
very great part of its intricacy is due to the existence of opportunity of the Austrian Poles was very soon in 
the Protective tariff. Not only is this tariff highly | coming. The triumph of Germany over Austria at 
wasteful, but the adjustment of it for the purpose of | Sadowa convinced the Emperor Francis Joseph of the 
exacting new revenues has always excited such opposition | wisdom of conciliating all his subjects. Austria passed 
that a Government which exists by conciliating a variety of | from bureaucratic centralisation to the most complete 
groups has positively failed in the necessary courage to | system of local government. Galicia received a Diet of 
tackle it year after year. Thus we have long had the | her own, and the whole administration passed under the 
instructive spectacle of the German Government, _sur- control of the inhabitants,—that is, of the Austrian Poles. 
rounded by possible sources of revenue, confessing itself | There are a Polish Viceroy, a Polish police, Polish local 
unable to touch them, and living before the world as though | services; the Poles play a prominent part in the Imperial 








in an advanced stage of commercial decrepitude, while | Parliament, and as often as not occupy a seat in the 
Britain, under the elastic conditions of Free-trade, has Austrian Cabinet. In return the Poles are loyal to the 
been able quickly to put her hand on new revenues and to | Austrian connexion. They might wish that the advan- 
pay her way handsomely year after year without exciting | tages which they possess were shared by their brothers 
any of those terrible apprehensions which afflict the | in Russia and in Prussia; but they could not hope to 
dwellers in lands where a new nostrum or an unexpected | turn Austria into an aggressive State; and in the mean- 
nalty may be sprung upon them at any moment. At | while the Emperor's policy of conciliation has done more 
jeast this has been broadly true of British Budgets hitherto, | than all efforts of repression to make the partition 
though we look forward with the utmost misgiving to | permanent. 
the future now that it has been mortgaged by spendthrift But the vast majority of Poles belong to Russia. Here a 
measures. Germany, however, we may be sure, will go | cimilar movement was in progress. ‘The period of reaction 
her own way. ‘The coming Session is certain to be of great | was also the period of the development of capitalism in 
importance, and every politician in Europe will watch it | Russia. Little as we may appreciate the fact, this vast 


with keen interest. ee pa | Empire is opening up most rapidly as a field of industry; 
and this alone makes reform and local government inevitable. 
RUSSIA, THE POLES, AND GERMANY. Russian Poland was the natural entrepét for the European 


trade of the Empire. Industrially this part of Russia 
obtaining from the Press detailed information on al] | moved the fastest of all. Thus material ties every day 
points which nearly concern the interests of Great Britain, | linked the Kingdom closer to Russia ; and in one sense 
there could hardly have been need of the informing letter | the annexation proved to be a blessing in disguise. It 
of M. de Zwan in Monday’s Times on Russia and the Poles. remained that the system of government should corre- 
M. de Zwan sketches the more recent of those develop- | spond to the most material needs of the population. 
ments which have brought the Polish question to the fore | But it was just here that the Russian bureaucracy broke 
in Eastern Europe. Though at times he is not very precise, down worst of all. During the reaction of 1863-1905 
his statement covers nearly all the ground, and will be the J olish language was forbidden in all the higher schools 
most useful to those who require a first introduction to of the Kingdom, and every attempt was made to break 
the study of one of the most interesting movements now down all the educational traditions of the Polish nation. 
in progress in Europe. The subject calls for a careful Poland was ruled by a small colony of Russian officials 
analysis on our part, and on all the main points we (there is no considerable Russian population there), and 
find ourselves able to confirm the view taken by M. de | 8°me of these looked forward to the day when Polish 
Zwan. . | mothers should lull their children to sleep in Russian. 
First we have to realise that Poland, as a nation, still More than once unworthy attacks were made upon the 
exists, though the National Anthem which tells us this | ™%estty of the national Church. 
has long been forbidden in the territory which fell to| Yet it was under these conditions that the National 
Russia at the time of the partition. There are some- | Democratic Party grew up in Russian Poland. The All 
thing like twenty millions of Poles divided among three | Polish Review gathered round it many of the ablest minds 
Empires. They have a long historical tradition, a fine | in all the three sections of Poland,—Austrian, Russian, 
literature, a great and living language, and, what is most | and German. And the National Democrats, though much 
important of all, a strong instinct of nationality. ‘The | more bold and vigorous than the Realists of Austria, were 
partition dates from the eighteenth century; but it was | yet practical politicians of high ability. In the late 
only in 1831 that the nucleus of the Kingdom was deprived | M. Poplawski they had a fine publicist, and in M. Dmowski, 
of self-government and of the possession of a national | the present leader of the Poles in the Russian Duma, they 
Army. The Kingdom did not pass directly under the | have one of the few statesmen of Europe. The party grew 
yoke of the Russian bureaucracy until the failure of the | up out of the soil. It did not assume a formal name 
abortive revolt of 1863, so that the direct oppression of | until the beginning of the reform movement in Russia; 
Russian Poland only synchronises with the late disastrous | but, unlike the Russian Liberals, it prepared its way by a 
period of reaction in Russia as a whole. There is, then, | long and effective organisation of the real forces of the 
nothing unnatural ina revival of Poland at the time when | country. It includes most of the best of the country 
the Russian Empire is entering the era of Constitu- | gentry, and a remarkably large number of the priests. 
tionalism. But it is in another, and a far more important, | But it also has roots deep down amongst the peasants. 
sense that the year 1863 marks an epoch in Polish history. | To these it set a hard but a simple task. The object 
So far Poland had hoped desperately for three things, | which lay nearest to them was the triumph of their 
all of which were unattainable. She hoped to recover her | language over the aiien and police-enforced language of 
political unity ; and that involved a triumph of physical | Russia. They were to drive out Russian from their 
force over the combined forces of Russia, Austria, and | local administration by simply insisting on talking Polish. 
Prussia. She hoped to recover her independence; but| At one time this victory was achieved in two-thirds of 
economic changes made the independent existence of a| the parish communes of the country. The question 
small Poland between three such powerful neighbours | of the language is closely associated with that of the 
practically impossible. She hoped to recover her “ lost | schools. ‘The organisation known as the “‘ Polish Mother” 
provinces” of Lithuania, where the bulk of the population | in a few years succeeded in establishing several hundreds 
was not Polish but Russian. The rising of 1863 brought | of private schools. The Government schools, in spite of 
about the dissipation of these dreams, the bankruptcy of | their more or less exclusive monopoly of the prospects of 
romance. public appointments, were practically boycotted by the 
The revolutions of the middle of the century had all | bulk of the population; but, after living through the 
ended in apparently hopeless failure. But there came a | “ Russian Revolution,” the schools of the “ Polish Mother ” 
time of practical statesmanship, a period of construction. | were abolished wholesale by a stroke of the pen of the 
It was as if a breath of Cavour were passing all over Governor-General, Skalon. Still more remarkable was 
Europe. French ideals and influence were succeeded | M. Dmowski’s success amongst the working men. Here he 
by English. ‘The Poles set themselves to make the | had to fight at once the Russian bureaucracy and Socialism, 
best of the real forces which were left to them; and | the latter of which had many adherents in the well- 
in this task they have had the most remarkable success. | organised “ Polish Socialist Party.” He fought both 
The so-called “Real Policy” originated in Austrian ‘ enemies with the same weapons. He stood as an enlightened 


ig we still had an alert public opinion, demanding and 
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Conservative for the development of the moral and social 
traditions of Polish history; and for him the Russian 
bureaucracy was, indeed, an anarchist force destructive of 
the whole framework of society. This essentially English 
attitude met with its due success. On the oné hand, the 
factory class were converted from being a stronghold of 
revolution into giving a solid support to the national 
claim for self-government. On the other, the whole 
country was united by this aim in a solid protest against 
Russian misrule. 

In spite of the inviting opportunities of the Japanese 
War, the Polish Nationalists constantly opposed all idea of 
arising. During the Congresses of the Russian Reformers 
in 1905 they with equal firmness refused to sink their 
Polish individuality and become a kind of wing of the 
Russian Liberal Party in Poland. At the. elections for 
the first Duma they captured practically every seat allotted 
to Poland. In the second Duma their party even assimi- 
lated to its policy the Poles who sat for other constituen- 
cies in the Empire, and with its able debaters and its 
phalanx of intelligent and well-disciplined voters it several 
times swayed the decisions of the Assembly. What it asked 
for was the concession of local government, beginning with 
the permission to use the Polish language and to open 
Polish schools, and ending with such a Diet as is possessed 
by the Poles of Galicia. All separatism it steadily repu- 
diated. What it had to offer was a contented Poland, the 
converting of a huge festering sore on the very frontier of 
the Empire into a strong rampart of defence. More than 
this: Austria will never unite all Poland, but it is not 
impossible that Russia might,—indeed, the idea has often 
enough been before statesmen and Sovereigns as practical 
politics. Anyhow—if moral forces are to be counted for 
anything—it would not be without value to Russia that 
every Pole should wish to be a Russian subject. 

M. Stolypin has gone into the Polish question ; but he 
has not acceded to this view. When the second Duma 
was dissolved the Imperial Edict conveyed a rebuke to the 
Poles for taking so prominent a part in Russian politics, 
and the Polish representation, admittedly the most capable 
section of the Duma, was halved by the new electoral law. 
In the third Duma the Premier called upon the Poles to 
“strengthen themselves with the cement of Russian 
patriotism,” and M. Dmowski replied that the Poles would 
never be content with the position of “‘ second-class citizens 
of the Russian Empire.” But these two remarks are 
complementary rather than contradictory ; and the recent 

ast has greatly assisted the Polish cause. Russian 
Piberalism has itself become more moderate and more 
practical. It takes more account of economic questions 
and of questions of foreign policy. Apart from party 
names, there is quite clearly forming in Russia a great 
nucleus of liberal opinion which can put the reactionaries 
into an almost hopeless minority. . Nearly all this central 
mass is for making peace between Russia and Poland. It 
is deeply patriotic, and would atone for Russian reverses 
in the Far East by resuming the old advocacy of Slavonic 
interests in Europe. It understands that the Western 
Slavs will always be suspicious of Russian patronage as 
long as they have before them the object-lesson of Russia's 
present treatment of Poland. The advocates of the new 
yolicy belong indiscriminately to all the central parties in 
Russa, There are Cadets, but there are also Octobrists, 
and even Rights. One of the most vigorous champions of 
peace with Poland is the leader of the Moderate Right, 
Count Bobrinsky; and it is precisely his group in the 
Duma which is supposed to represent most nearly the 
views of M. Stolypin. Under these conditions, the recent 
visit of the Bohemian Dr. Kramarz to Russia, and the 
subsequent Congress of All the Slavs at Prague, were 
nothing less than triumphs for the policy of M. Dmowski. 
Dr. Kramarz told all his Russian audiences that if there 
were to be any great Slavonic movement, Russia had got 
to put things straight with Poland. 

The rest is almost repetition to the English reader; but 
it makes all the difference to our interest in the matter. 
here is a third section of Poland,—the Prussian. Though 
it is the smallest, it has defied assimilation as successfully 
as either of the others. The Prussian Government also has 
tried to prohibit the Polish language. It has recently 
confessed its weakness by a Bill to expropriate land still 
belonging to the German Poles. This action has resulted 
in a boycott of German goods all over Poland. It has 





been the interest of Prussia that Russia should govern her 
section of Poland at least as badly as Prussia herself 
governs hers. German influence has all along Opposed 
the settlement of the question between Poland and Russia. 
nor is this strange, for it is quite clear who gaits by the 
sore on the Russian frontier and the estrangement between 
Russia and the Western Slavs. Meanwhile it is Berlin 
that keeps in countenance the reactionaries in Russig. 
and more than that, a very large proportion of thega 
reactionaries, though Russian subjects, are themselves of 
German blood. How. many of her officials has Russia 
always owed to her Baltic provinces? And the Russian. 
German is not a person who believes in a Russian 
Constitution, in a Russian Parliament expressing the 
inclinations of the Russian people. 

As [ussia has become more Constitutional she hag 
become more friendly to Great Britain. Every relaxation 
of the censorship is to our profit. The vast majority of 
Russian opinion is for emancipating itself from the political 
and economic tutorship of Germany. It is also for settling 
the Polish question; but that is only a part of a whole 
new Western policy of Russia, which consists in cham. 
pioning the interests of the Western Slavs against the 
onward march of Germany. For this purpose Russia 
must have friendship with Great Britain. “The Slavonic 
movement,” said a sympathising Russian Conservative, 
“is another side of our rapprochement with England.” 
And though we take no pleasure in the sharp turn of 
events which has worked out so much to the disadvantage 
of Germany, we welcome anything which makes at once 
for the ending of our own misunderstandings with Russia 
and for the realisation of something more like our own 
political ideals on the Kastern side of Kurope. 





SOCIALISTS AND TRADE-UNIONISTS. 


W* do not know that the Trade-Union Congress 

had any wish to appear to advantage by the side 
of the Social Democratic Party, but, if they had not, 
fortune has granted them more than they desired. There 
were many speeches made and many resolutions carried at 
Nottingham last week which seem to us to show a want 
of political foresight. But the conclusions reached were 
reasoned conclusions. ‘The speakers started, it may be, 
from wrong premisses, but they followed the road along 
which their premisses pointed. Probably if the Social 
Democratic Party had been holding a Congress of its own 
the comparison between the two bodies might not have 
done it so much injury. But a spiteful fate arranged that 
just when the Trade-Unionists were meeting in England, 
the party should be represented in Germany by no 
less a person than Mr. Quelch. He has already won his 
spurs in the great conflict with Capital. At the Inter- 
national Socialist Congress last year he fell out with thé 
Wiirtemberg authorities, and had to leave a country which 
was not worthy of him. The Bavarian Government will 
probably be more tolerant of oratorical extravagance, and 
may even be willing to let German Socialists see how much 
nonsense an English Socialist can talk when he gives his 
mind to the work. Mr. Quelch claimed for his comrades in 
the Social Democratic Party that their object is to pro- 
mote the cause of universal peace. His method of bringing 
about this result is to set as many nations as possible by 
the ears. His immediate purpose, indeed, is only to induce 
the British Government to break off-relations with Russia. 
Or, rather—for Mr. Quelch is evidently not accustomed to 
look very far ahead—he wishes the British Government to 
take up a position which points directly to this result. In 
his opinion, there should have been no meeting of Sovereigns 
at Reval, and no interchange of courtesies between the 
Czar and King Edward. We may be sure, however, that 
this merely negative attitude would not have been enough 
for Mr. Quelch. The action, or inaction, of a King is but 
a poor expression of a nation’s mind. ‘lo bring home to 
the Czar what England thinks of him the aid of the 
Foreign Secretary must have been invoked. We should 
have had—before Mr. Quelch would have been satisfied— 
Sir Edward Grey revealing, in answer to a carefully 
arranged question from Mr. Grayson, that the reason why 
the Reval meeting had not come off was the determination 
of the British nation that the Monarch of a free people 
should never touch the bloodstained hands of a tyrant. 
This would have been a pacific victory, greater, becausé 
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cheaper, than any that can be achieved by war. England 
would have insulted a foreign Bovereign and a foreign 
nation, and not have had to pay for her enjoyment. 

It is only with this last step in Mr. Quelch’s logic that 
we have auy ¢all to find fault. What he thinks or says of 
the Czar, of King Edward, or of their respective Ministers 
is not a matter of moment to any one but himself. What 
we quarrel with is the singular theory that this sort of 
ation on the part of Governments or nations can possibly 
make for peace. If Mr. Quelch were prepared to fight for 
his principles, to force his opinion of the Czaf down the 
throat of every objector, to plunge Europe into war rather 
than allow the Russian people to have the Government 
with which on the whole the majority seem to be 
content, his eloquence would at least be intelligible. 
The pleasure would be costly, but Mr. Quelch at all 
etents would think it worth the money. But when 
we are invited in the name Of international peace to 
take the very steps which most naturally lead to war the 
inconsistency of our adviser really passes the customary 
limits of human folly. We do not question Mr. Quelch’s 
sincerity; but we question very seriously his capacity for 
seeing that two and two make four. The maintenance of 
European peace depends in a great measure on the distri- 
bution of European forces. It is not likely to be disturbed 
sd long as three of the Great Powers are determined that, 
so far as they can preveut it, not a shot shall be fired. 
Mr. Quelch would have us detach one of the three Powers 
from the common understanding which now links them 
together. He is anxious to breed a coolness between 
Russia and Great Britain. I» gaining this end he would 
soon find that he had done something else. France would 
have to consider which of the two friendships was the more 
important from the point of view of French interests, and 
there is not much room for doubting what her answer 
would be. With England deprived of two of her present 
friends, and likely in the case of one of them to find 
something very like illwill taking the place of friendship, the 
prospects of European peace would be very much less 
bright than they are now. The exchange, no doubt, may 
be worth making. In the moral satisfaction we should 
derive from setting no bounds to our criticism of our 
neighbours we might find ample compensation for the war 
to which our frankness would have ministered. If Mr. 
Quelch chooses to defend his position on this score, we 
have nothing to say. But he might at least call things by 
their right names, and admit that he would like to see 
England embarked on a Continental war for the purpose 
of teaching a foreign Government its duty to its own 
subjects. We are sorry that the Social Democratic 
Party should not have been better represented at Nirn- 
berg; but if Mr. Quelch accurately expresses its reading 
of the things that make for peace, we do not think that 
there is much danger of its making many converts among 
Englishmen. We should have supposed that Socialism 
liad enough to do at home without extending its operations 
into the field of foreign politics. Perhaps, however, it may 
do less mischief there than at home, and in that case even 
Mr. Quelch may be a blessing, though one disguised 
almost past recognition. 

It is pleasant to turn from International Socialists to 
English T'rade-Unionists. We do not mean, of course, 
that some of the proposals of the latter body would not 
lead to very grave mischief. But there is at least a 
prospect that as these results became plainer the confidence 
placed in them would grow less. Take, for example, the 
| pn of unemployment. The remedies suggested at 
the Congress were mainly two,—the provision by the State 
of work for all who ask for it, and the legislative prohibi- 
tion of overtime. The first measure would get the difficulty 
out of the way; the second would make getting it out of 
the way less costly. ‘I'he first would make the State the 
wagepayer of all workmen who could not find private 
employment ; the second would lessen the amount of wages 
the State would have to pay each man. But when every 
one at present out of work had thus been disposed of for 
the time being, what would be the prospect awaiting us? 
We should be faced by a constantly growing demand. Men 
would be less careful to keep the places they have, because 
they would know that if they lost them they would have 
the State work to look to. Whether the Government 
would really be a better or a pleasanter master than a 
private employer we need ot inquire. The knowledge 





that the Government was the servant of the elector as well 
as the employer of the workman would be quite enough to 
make the State service the more attractive of the two. To 
all the ordinary causes of unemployment, therefore, there 
would be added a constant induceiment to desert every 
otheremployer. It will be answered, perhaps, that this will 
not matter when for the private capitalist at the mercy of 
every passing trade depression we substitute the public 
capitalist with the national Treasury to‘draw upon. But 
how is the national Treasury filled? By the contributions 
of every taxpayer, poor as well as rich. The very men for 
whom the State will provide work will themselves have to 
contribute to the fund from which their wages will be 
paid, since, if they go tax-free, there will not be taxpayers 
enough left to meet the calls which will come in weekly 
from the State works. As regards the second remedy, the 
prohibition of overtime, it is enough to say that the 
Unions have only to include this in their own conditions of 
allowing their members to take work to ensure its adoption. 
Employers are not at all likely to order a lock-out for the 
pleasure of paying so much the more per hour for a portion 
of the work done for them. ‘To ask Parliament to forbid 
overtime would be to put the ‘T'rade-Unionist in the 
— of the drunkard who asks to have the public- 
1ouses closed in order to save himself the annoyance of 
giving them the go-by. 





PERSIA AND THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN 
AGREEMENT. 
HE reverse suffered by the Shah’s troops at Tabriz, 
though not on the grand scale, is telling enough for 
Persia, where fighting is not seriously organised; and we 
hope it will serve, with many other arguments afforded by 
events, to convince the Shah that it is advisable to act on 
the demand of Britain and Russia and order new elections 
to the Mejliss. It was at the beginning of July, a few 
days after the coup d'état, that the Shah promised his 
people to hold new elections in three months. More than 
two months of the three had passed before Britain and 
Russia intervened and suggested that the Shah should 
redeem his promise. He had shown no sign of doing so, 
and the intervention came not a day too soon. Indeed, 
the Shah had actually used words in public which, without 
injustice to him, might have been taken to mean a 
definite intention to rule without a Parliament. At some 
important celebrations of the Shiite Mohammedans he 
spoke of the Constitutionalists as “ infidels,” and declared 
that he was very glad to be rid of them. The intervention 
of Britain and Russia, which we may probably attribute to 
the initiative of Sir Edward Grey, took the wisest possible 
form. It was in itself an answer to the disagreeable whisper 
that Russia rejoiced in the downfall of the Nationalists, 
and that Britain was at the best unmoved by it; and 
it could not be interpreted as an impertinent interference 
with the Shah, as it only urged him to do what he hiniself 
had spontaneously offered to do. Further, it was at once a 
revelation of the actively benevolent intentions of Britain 
and Russia in Persia, und a taking up of the challenge 
from Jingo critics of the Anglo-Russian Agreement. 
Sympathisers with the oppressed Russian reformers had 
denounced the Agreement, prophesying that nothing but 
evil could come out of association with a cruel autocracy. 
Well, here was the first thing to come out of it,— 
support for the liberal aspirations of the Persian people. 
Jingoes had denounced the sacrifices Britain had made to 
Russia in Persia; but here was a proof that the Agree- 
ment had enabled Britain to act in a new way for the 
protection of her commercial interests. For the first 
concern of merchants is that the chaos should cease in 
Persia; and if Russia and Britain had been eyeing one 
another like angry dogs as in the old days, it would have 
been inconceivable that Britain should have done some- 
thing promptly and quietly, such as she actually has done, 
towards allaying it. 

The troubles of Persia are all focussed in the city of 
Tabriz. There the business of two hundred thousand 
persons has been brought to a standstill. The traders 
no longer trade; the town is cut off from the world, 
and starvation threatens it. And all this has happoned 


because two small and unskilled armies oppose one 
atiother ifi intermittent engagements which give no 
earnest of ever coming to aii end. ‘Tabriz is the 
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intellectual home of Nationalism, and the Shah decided 
accordingly that it must be punished. But, as the 
news which we record elsewhere proves, the Nationalists 
exact as many penalties as they pay. The British Vice- 
Consul has long been trying to bring the two sides to 
terms, and if there had been a spark of reasonableness on 
the Shah’s side he would have succeeded. As it is, the 
Shah or his representatives refuse to guarantee immunity 
to the delegates of the promised Parliament or to grant 
an amnesty to rebels. No light pierces the darkness, and 
the special correspondent of the Times in describing the 
situation remarks forlornly that the British Vice-Consul 
has not been backed up, as one would have expected, by 
the Russian Consul. Perhaps the most conspicuous 
part of the Nationalist army at Tabriz is a body of 
irregular Caucasians. These men have nothing in 
particular to lose, and may gain by a_ successful 
revolution. They have sworn to see the Constitu- 
tion preserved, and they have threatened that if they 
cannot secure it in any other way, they will destroy one 
of the Consulates in order to force the hand of Europe. 
The arrival of avenging European troops on the scene would 
at least make events move forwards, whereas there is now 
a stalemate. If any foreign Consulate were chosen for 
this purpose, there is little doubt that the British Con- 
sulate would be the most convenient. We trust that the 
Note of Britain and Russia on September 8th has 
already removed the danger, but this one incident 
illustrates what might easily happen without further 
warning. If the struggle at Tabriz depends, like normal 
Wars, upon money, the Nationalists appear to have 
the better chance, as the cause is unquestionably 
financed by many of the rich merchants. Besides, 
it is to be remembered that they have the buoyancy 
and zest which always belong to those fighting for an 
idea. 

It may be, however, that the Shah is also being helped 
by secret funds, and this is one of several charges which 
Professor Browne makes against the Russians in a letter 
to the Times of Thursday. 


who takes care to inform himself 
and we cannot doubt that he has the best reasons for 
believing all the statements he makes. He savs that the 
Russian diplomatists at Teheran warned the Nationalists 
that if they triumphed Russian troops would come to the 
support of the Shah, adding that in doing so Russia would 
have the approval of Britain. It was, says Professor 
Browne, dread of Russian interference, not heedlessness or 
over-confidence, which paralysed the defenders of the 
Persian Parliament. In the coup d’élat a very prominent 
part was taken by the Russian officer, Colonel Liakhoff, 
who dragooned the people with his so-called Cossacks ; 
and at Rasht a Russian cruiser and the Russian Consul 
zratuitously hectored the local authorities into submitting 
themselves to the alleged orders of the Shah. Such are 
some of the assertions made by Professor Browne. We 
are not able to deny them, and his word is quite enough 
to make us accept them. But we cannot read them, as he 
evidently does, as an argument against the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement. ‘The behaviour of Colonel Liakhoff was 
already notorious, and if the reactionary cause was 
helped by Russians in the capital, it was likely that 
it would be helped with even less scruple in outlying 
parts of Persia. The irresponsibility, and even the in- 
tractability, of Russian agents abroad have long been 
a byword. We never expected that they would become 
models of rectitude in a moment. The signing of the 
Agreement was not an incantation. The essential point is 
that the Government at St. Petersburg should be loyal to 
the common plans, and should continually do its best to 
bring its servants into line. Russia, of course, owes it to 
us that her agents should not involve us in any unnecessary 
disfavour with the Persian people. We are glad to be 


able to say that we sincerely believe in the honesty of the | 


Foreign Office at St. Petersburg. Early in July M. Isvolsky 
issued an order that no Russian officer was to take part 
in the repression of the Persian Nationalists. That was 
the first token of right intentions, and we hope that in due 
course there will be as complete a correspondence between 
the wishes of the Russian Foreign Office and the acts of 
its subordinates as there is in the case of British officials. 
If any one feels that such arbitrary acts as Professor 
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Browne describes are a condemnation of the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement, we would ask him to reflect what would 
probably be happening in Persia now, and what would be 
the tension of Europe, if the Agreement did not exist 
Our own feeling is that it came only just in time. 





LOTTERIES AND ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HOUGH it is impossible to stifle a wish that the 
personnel of the Joint Select Committee on Lotteries 
and Indecent Advertisements had been stronger, their 
Report is a workmanlike document, and is destined, we 
trust, to be the foundation of some much-needed changes 
in the law. The enormous development within the last 
few years of “prize competitions” in which, to use 
the euphemistic language of the Report, the element of 
chance largely predominates has become not only a 
nuisance, but the source of serious mischief, while the 
advertisements of foreign lotteries are a snare to the 
credulous as well as a distinct breach of an existing 
statute. And the circulation through the post of indecent 
literature and pictures, the publication of indecent adver. 
tisements in the Press and elsewhere, and the open 
exposure for sale of articles conducive to vice are 
responsible for an amount of depravity and ruin which it 
is distressing to think of. The Legislature has not been 
idle of recent vears, and the force of public opinion has 
been brought to bear with some success on newspaper 
proprietors and others. But the evils are still gross and 
flagrant ;* there are ambiguities and dacunae in the law of 
which evildoers are swift to avail themselves ; and our 
ingrained dislike of official “tampering with the mails” 
deprives the Post Office authorities of a simple and 
eflicacious weapon of prevention. 

In one respect the task of the Committee bas been easy. 
They find that the statute law, although antiquated, is 
strong enough to prevent the holding in Great Britain of 
lotteries in the usually accepted meaning of the word. 
The Act of 1823, which makes it an offence “to sell any 
ticket or chances or shares of tickets or chances in any 
lottery foreign or otherwise or to publish proposals of or 
schemes for the sale of tickets or chances in a lottery,” 
seems on the face of it sufficiently stringent to check the 
shoals of circulars from Hamburg and elsewhere which 
deluge our breakfast-tables. But “ publishing ” apparently 
does not include “ printing,” and the English printers there- 
fore go scatheless; and though the Postmaster-General for- 
bids the transmission of circulars relating to foreign lotteries 
through the open post, he is powerless to open and stop 
closed letters without the warrant of the Home Secretary. 
The Committee recommend that the Act of 1823 should 
be amended so as to make printing an equal offence with 
publishing, and expressly to prohibit the dissemination of 
such circulars and advertisements by the post. So long, 
however, as the Postmaster-General is forbidden to use his 
discretion the law will continue to be broken; and the 
absence from the Report of any recommendation for the 
suppression of lotteries in Ireland, where they are no less 
illegal, though under an older statute, than in Great Britain, 
is a significant mark of the timidity which characterises 
our dealings with the sister-island. On the plague of prize 
competitions the Committee speak strongly, though, in our 
judgment, not strongly enough. They remark that these con- 


| tests ‘‘ on subjects of little or no interest, literary, scientific, 


or artistic, in which the element of chance must inevitably 
enter,” are encouraging “ a spirit of gambling and specula- 
tion.” Butin their judgment a very slight alteration in the 
law will suflice to strike at the root of the evil. The old dic- 
tionary definition of a lottery as “a distribution of prizes by 
lot or chance,” which the Judges have declared to be legally 
accurate, provides a sufficient criterion for distinguishing 
between competitions of a purely speculative character and 
those in which skill is required ; neither “ missing words” 
nor “ Limericks” have been able to stand the ordeal. But 
the ingenuity of those who originate and organise these 
highly lucrative competitions is inexhaustible, and it takes 
a long time to get up to the Court of Appeai. The Com- 
mittee therefore recommend that it should be made illegal 
for any proprietor, publisher, or editor “to charge any 
form of entrance fee, including the purchase and return of 
coupons, for prize competitions in his paper.” Such an 
enactment would sweep away a mass of so-called news- 
papers which live on “ trials of skill,” and it would remove 
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a source of temptation, to the extent of which the annals of 


our Police Courts bear abundant witness. Even when 
these competitions are not absolutely fraudulent—and the 
character of many of them is transparent—they foster the 
gambling spirit in a form most pernicious because of its 
disguise. Quiet households where playing cards for money 
js discouraged or looked upon as sinful, and where sweep- 
stakes are anathema, form the happy hunting-grounds of 
the coupon-vendors. Miss Edgeworth in one of her stories 
has described the misery brought upon a family by drawing 
a prize number in the lottery, and to our own knowledge a 
lucky shot in a “ Limerick” competition has proved equally 
disastrous. 

On the second branch of their inquiry the Committee 
have accumulated much evidence both as to the state of 
the law with regard to indecent literature, pictures, &c., 
and as to the extent of their circulation. At common law 
the publication of any obscene book, picture, photograph, 
print, or writing is an indictable offence, punishable by 
fine or imprisonment, and it is also a misdemeanour to 
obtain and procure such books for purposes of sale. The 
Vagrancy Acts of 1824 and 1838 deal with the offence of 
wilfully exposing to view in any public place or shop- 
window obscene prints, pictures, or other indecent exhibi- 
tions. The Towns Police Clauses Act, 1847, extended by 
the Public Health Act of 1875, provides for the punish- 
ment of those who publicly offer for sale or expose to 
view any “profane or indecent book, paper, &c.,” to the 
annoyance of the residents or passengers in any street. 
Lord Campbell’s Act of 1857 authorises a Stipendiary 
Magistrate or two Justices of the Peace, acting upon 
information on oath, to grant a search-warrant to 
enter any house or place which “is being used for the 
purpose of sale, or distribution, or exhibition for pur- 
poses of gain, of obscene literature or pictures,” and to 
seize any such articles which they may find. And if the 
Magistrates are satisfied of the nature and destination of 
the capture, they may proceed to destruction. The Post 
Office Act of 1884 provides that any person sending 
indecent matter or articles by post is guilty of a mis- 
demeanour; the Libel Law Amendment Act of 1888 
facilitates the prosecution of the publishers of indecent 
books by rendering it unnecessary to set out the 
incriminated passages in the indictment ; and the Indecent 
Advertisement Act of 1889 deals in comprehensive terms 
with persons who “ affix or inscribe” offensive matter on 
any house, building, hoarding, gate, fence, tree, and so 
forth. The category of punishable offences seems com- 
plete ; and the Committee report that the police are active, 
and have done much to suppress the traftic through the post, 
and the accumulation of stocks of offensive literature. But 
there are shop-windows in London, at any rate, in which 





books of no dubious character are exposed for sale side by | 


side with articles which constitute an offence against 
decency. Disgusting pamphlets still find their way to 
schoolboys and domestic servants. Advertisements are 
still accepted in newspapers claiming to be respectable 
which are an open incitement to the violation of the laws 
both of God and man. And the photographs exhibited in 
“penny-in-the-slot ” stereoscopic machines are too often of 
a foul and polluting nature. 

The Committee trace the responsibility for this 
undesirable and scandalous state of things to a series of 
omissions in the above-cited Acts of Parliament, too 
numerous to set out here, but having a cumulative effect 
in clogging the efforts of the police and of private 
citizens who desire to set the law in motion. One instance 
will suffice. The Act of 1889 does not include advertise- 
ments printed in newspapers or periodicals; it omits all 
mention of medicines or appliances of an illegal tendency ; 
and it does not make it an offence to place indecent printed 
matter in a letter-box. The gist of the Committee's 
recommendations is the necessity for a consolidating Act 
drawn in the light of the experience they have gathered, 
creating some new statutory misdemeanours, and providing 
a uniform method of procedure. At the present moment 
many offences of the character we are discussing can only be 
reached by indictment, while others are dealt with in the 
Police Court under the Summary Jurisdiction Acts, and 
the distinction is arbitrary and often accidental. The 
Committee would leave all prosecutions relating to the 
publication, sale, and advertising of. indecent literature, 


pictures, and matter of the same nature to the discretion 





of the Magistrates, subject, we presume, though the Report 
does not say so, to the ordinary right of appeal from Petty 
Sessions. There are objections to this course, not the 
least of which is the widely different views which may be 
held even among men of education and culture as to 
what is indecent and what is not. Fifty years ago, in the 
debates over Lord Campbell’s Act, it was pointed out that 
books which are to be found in every library and in many 
drawing-rooms might come under the same ban as the 
productions of Holywell Street. One at least of the 
Australian Colonies has forbidden the importation of 
Fielding’s novels. A barrister in large practice referred 
not long ago to the chronicles of Pantagruel and 
Gargantua as the productions of “a dirty-minded old 
monk.” To meet this danger the Committee suggest the 
insertion of a provision in the projected Act by which “ any 
book of literary merit or reputation or any genuine work 
of art’ should be exempted “from its operation.” Here, 
again, the door is left open to argument, but we do not 
believe that in practice any abuse of the magisterial 
powers would be experienced. Literature properly so 
calied would have little to fear, and if some of the 
‘masterpieces’ of modern fiction were to find their way 
into the Police Courts the world would be none the 
poorer. 

The Committee, remembering, perhaps, the uproar that 
arose over Mazzini and Sir James Graham, decline to 
follow the suggestion that the Postmaster-General should 
be empowered to stop the transmission through the post 
by closed letter-packet of literature and articles of an 
obscene nature; and they recommend that the Foreign 
Office should be invited to ascertain the views of foreign 
Governments with regard to some international agreement 
on the subject. Bearing in mind the fact that the bulk 
of the most offensive matter comes from Continental 
countries which have a much lower standard than our- 
selves on questions of public decency, we cannot think 
that the proposal is a very hopeful one. In very many 
cases the consignees are well known to the authorities, 
and an intelligent detective staff would know by instinct 
the contents of innocent-looking packages. A machinery 
similar to that which formerly laid an embargo on the 
introduction of the “ 'Tauchnitz” novel might surely be 
invoked to check at its source what the Committee declare 
to be a serious and a growing evil. 





BOASTING. 

LMOST every one is inwardly convinced that boasting, 
4 especially in its simplest form, is a highly penal offence. 
We dare not do it. Openexultation in continued good fortune 
is hardly heard among the educated. When we talk about 
“my luck” we mean ill luck; though when we speak of some 
one else's luck we are as often as not alluding to a constantly 
recurring happy chance. Yet even in this primitive manner 
we ull feel the impulse to boast. It is one of the temptations 
common to man, but we refrain from fear of consequences. 
We should like to express and to repeat our assurance 
that we are not as other men, but we know better. If 
now and then, by a slip of the tongue, we offend in this 
respect, we instantly and openly acknowledge our folly and 
take back our words. “ Unberufen!” we ery, though we may 
have said nothing more audacious than that we are immune 
from some common complaint or that our speculations always 
succeed. Should any man forget the formula which is sup- 
posed to protect from the evil effects of vainglory, his friends 
will say it for him; and should he obstinately declare that 
such fears of retribution are superstitions, they may probably 
agree in words with his abstract proposition, but inwardly 
they will prepare for the worst, and will certainly not be 
surprised to hear that poetic justice has overtaken him in one 
form or other. So strong is this feeling that, should mis- 
fortune happen to the boaster, all his acquaintance have a 
secret feeling that he has brought his punishment on his own 
head, and got what he deserves. Only those friends are sorry 
for him who would not like to see him get his deserts in 
any circumstances. Unless affection forbids such a feeling, 
a certain sense of satisfaction takes possession of the spectator 
when the most innocent boaster is put to confusion by events, 
Foolhardiness undertaken for no possible good rouses annoy 
ance, not sympathy. The boaster knew the common result of 
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his action, the onlooker reflects. He was sure to suffer for 
his ill-judged words. Why did he not think of that before he 
spoke? Others have escaped because they were more wary. 
Some very sensitive people will reproach themselves even for 
an inward boast. They experience « passing shadow of fore- 
boding, and instinctively regard any small happiness which 
may come to them immediately after as a grace of which they 
were just then specially unworthy. 

Naturally we know, when we think seriously about the 
matter, that all this is nonsense,—that nobody brings upon 
himself any calamity by boasting of his immunity. The thing 
is unthinkable. The course of events cannot be changed by 
an idle speech, and even the least reverent would hesitate to 
ascribe petty or spiteful attributes to God Almighty. But 
the impulse to cry “ Absit omen!” in some form or other is 
one which cannot be controlled by argument, and which no 
changes in creed or circumstance seem to affect. 

The manners of the world reflect its inward conviction in 
this matter. By no code is the boaster held guiltless. His 
whole circle is in league to trip him up. In the Hast all 
appearance of boasting is avoided with a ludicrous serupulosity. 
Even here we make use of moderately self-depreciatory 
formulas which, while they deceive no one, testify to the 
common sentiment. All the same, human nature must 
find an outlet. In some men the longing to boast, 
especially of their prowess or their possessions, is so 
persistent as to be irresistible. They know better than to 
do it directly, and their futile efforts to deceive Provi- 
dence, their acquaintance, and themselves as to what they 
are doing when boast they must make excellent material 
for the satirist. The humblest among us will hardly be able 
to search his memory without admitting that he has been 
impelled to do it from time to time in such a manner as he 
hoped might elude the watchfulness of fute or his critical 
neighbours. There are so many ways of leading an inter- 
locutor to infer the speaker’s goodness, cleverness, presence of 
mind, or worldly prosperity without positively telling him 
about these advantages, and if the insinuation is sufficiently 
delicate, the boaster always hopes that his offence may 
be overlooked. The hunger for approbation is universal, 
and joy in possession is a joy which seldom exists except in 
company. All desire for secret possession—like that of the 
miser—savours of aberration. Half the delight of a gift in 
the mind of a child is the pleasure of showing it. If only we 
can succeed in persuading ourselves and our friends that it 
was not ostentation but simplicity which made us do it, we 
shall get real pleasure out of an occasional boast. But woe to 
the man who is detected! He is always rewarded with shame. 
One can imagine a hero who broke any one of the Ten 
Commandments, but not a hero who was accustomed to boast. 
The effect of the advantage he bousts of is instantly nullified 
by the fact of boasting, and very few critics have the insight 
to realise that ease of detection is often in inverse ratio to the 
heinousness of the offence. 

How can one account for this strange moral instinct,— 
for we are sure that it has a moral origin, and is not the mere 
outcome of superstitious servility? It is difficult to say; but 
the fear of it is universal and so ineradicable that it must 
trace back to some fundamental principle of human progress. 
Does it offend in any way against the social instinct? We 
are inclined to think it does. It is no doubt an expression of 
individualism in its most offensive form. The man who boasts 
asserts his own superiority, whether he ascribes it to luck or wit, 
and separates himself, consciously or unconsciously, from his 
fellows. He does not assert the superiority which would rule, 
and therefore weld, or the separateness which is the inevitable 
outcome of exceptional gifts, but the superiority which springs 
from contempt and the separateness which tends to disinte- 
gration. It is a curious fact of human nature that humility 
draws forth from the world almost as much admiration as 
courage. As in the case of courage, it is almost impossible 
wholly to condemn a character in which we see it, and without 
it the greatest virtues leave us cold. If every good word which 
the Pharisee said of himself were proved true, we should 
still dislike him. We even dislike his modern and far less 
offensive descendant, the prig. A good man without humility 
serves to bring goodness into ridicule. All the truly lovable 
characters in fiction are embellished by it, and the fact that in 
its counterfeit form it is so keenly resented is only one more 
proof of the esteem in which it is held. We are all furious 








when we have been imposed upon by an imitation of the 
irresistible. It may sound cynical, but there is only one 
quality which ensures love, and only one quality the absence 
of which precludes it, and that is forgivableness, a quality 
which depends for the most part upon humility. The forces of 
moral criticism and righteous indignation are disarmed when 
they are brought into contact with it. The justification 
of the publican in the parable may be illogical,—it jg 
inevitable. 

It is possible, too, that boasting may ontrage something in 
the nature of man even higher than the social element. A sense 
of dependence upon invisible powers is one of the few things 
which, so far as we know, he does not share with the animals. 
Even if a man believes in nothing better than Nemesis, hig 
outlook is wider than that of a person who believes in nothing 
but himself. He may rise to the spiritual heights of the great 
Greek tragedians, but self-sufficiency is a strong tether which 
keeps its victims tied altogether to earth. The man without 
any sense of spiritual dependence must remain for ever 
utterly commonplace. These explanations only very partially 
explain why the corporate conscience of the world regards 
boasting as symptomatic of moral disease, and instantly 
applies to it the cautery of fear. Where ail creeds, ages, and 
countries are in agreement, it is perhaps better to give in 
than to reason. 





HAMBLEDON CRICKET. 
NGLISH cricket needed some such tonic as the match 
which was arranged for the concluding three days of 
last week on the Broad Halfpenny ground at Hambledon. 
Such reminders of the beginnings of things must be good 
for any game which forgets its past, as county cricket is 
sometimes apt to forget it. County cricket, it is true, is still 
cricket; its professionalism has not yet tainted it, though it 
has altered it; and though professional cricket is never likely 
to sink to the depths of some professional football, a vision of 
the high and sunny spaces in which the old, great games were 
played is a vision which should help to keep the newer energies 
pure and strong. Ivrresponsibility, which will yet play every 
minute of the match in earnestness; the geniulity of the old 
game; the spirit which could even permit betting and then 
discard it without having been hurt by the hetting-man,—the 
joyousness of the old way of playing, in a word, is what is 
needed for so-called first-class cricket. There is a class of 
county cricket match which can mean days of the deadliest 
dullness. 

Last week’s game needed playing, and as a game and a 
match it was as successful as possible. The place, the season, 
the date were rightly chosen. Broad Halfpenny Down, near 
Hambledon, was the scene of some of the first and best 
cricket matches played. The Hambledon men—Mr. E. V. 
Lueas’s book has recently reminded us of them, and of Jolin 
Nyren, who wrote so admirably about them—were the real 
beginners of the game and the examples of how it should 
be played. The Hambledon Club was strong enough to play 
All England, and it did play All England exactly one 
hundred and thirty-one years ago, on September 10th, 1777, 
on Broad Halfpenny Down, in front of the ‘ Little Bat and 
Ball’ Inn which still stands there. All England in 1777 
won by 54 runs; they made 146 and 187, and Hambledon 
made 117 and 162. No better match and no better date 
could have been chosen for repetition. Hambledon played 
All England on other occasions and in other months, but it 
was a September match that should have been repeated. All 
pageants and all visions of the past belong to September, to 
the mellow, lessening sunlight of the turning year, to the 
mornings of grey dew on green lawns, to afternoons of 
shadows long at three o'clock, to the song of September 
robins, and to the sense, almost the oppression, of sadness 
in the wide, partial sunshine and the quietly broken silences. 
All who have played cricket have played in September ; all 
cricketers would play a September match again, and would 
watch the last run scored, and touch the ball for the last time, 
if they could, on a September afternoon, And so, on a 


September day, another Hambledon against All England 
match has been played, and this time Hambledon has won; 
not by 54 runs, but by five wickets. 

The captains and their friends who got up the mateb, with 
more than a mere desire to commemorate an old name we may 
believe, did not attempt to reproduce the outward antiquities of 
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the game. Mr. W. V. Jephson, who had the honour of making 
for the first time a hundred runs against over hand bowling in a 
great match on Broad Halfpenny, did not go to the wickets in 
knee-breecbes and without pads. Mr. C. B. Fry, who won the 
match for Hambledon by scoring 84 not out, did not walk 
about in a silver-laced hat. Nor did Mr. Jessop, having won 
the toss, proceed like Lumpy Stevens to the middle of the 
ground, and there select the nastiest-looking spot he could 
find to pitch a wicket on, so as to suit his own bowling. Broad 
Halfpenny has been rolled and cared for during the summer. 
But in two respects the conditions were altered from those of 
a county match. Admission to the match was free; nobody 
had to make money out of this game. All hits had to be run 
and as there were several sixes hit, the spectators must 


out ; . 
Other picturesque memories 


have been all the better pleased. 
of Hambledon cricket could only be memories. 
no modern counterpart of Silver Lilly, William Beldham, with 
his straw-white hair and his noble carriage; Beldham of 
whom John Nyren wrote, the look of him 
eutting the ball “at the point of the bat,” that “ one of the 
most beautiful sights that ean be imagined, and which would 
have delighted an artist, was to see him make himself up to 
hita ball. It was the beau-idéal of grace, animation and con- 
centrated energy.” Beldham 
Andrew Lang bas sung, and so does David Harris, by trade a 
potter, and the very best bowler “of his own, or, perhaps, 
of any Nyren writes as a 
bowler between any one and _ himself, 
must fail.” Nobody was like David Harris. “ Phidias would 
have certainly taken him for a model. First of all, 
erect like a soldier at drill; then, with a graceful curve of the 
arm. he raised the ball to his forehead, and drawing back his 
right foot, starts d off left. The look and 
general air of the man were uncommonly striking, and from 
this series of preparations he never deviated.” So should Mr. 
Fry's and Mr. Jessop’s bowlers have advanced to the wicket, 
did they know how to bowl underband like David Harris. Mr. 
Jessop himself would admit that in fielding he had something 
to learn from the Hambledon men. He does not field behind 
longstop, but Noah Mann, the swarthy gipsy with his spider 
legs, used to field there, and he and the longstop would play 
Lear, the lone- 


There lives 


remembering 


lies under the daisies, as Mr. 


age,” cricketer should; “a 


who, comparison 


he stood 


with his ealm 


George 


the mischief with the best batsmen. 


stop, “ would make a slip on purpose, and let the ball go by, 
when, in an instant, Noah would have it up, and into the 
wicketkeeper’s hands, and the man was put out.” Not once 
or twice, either; “this I have seen done many times,” 


Nyren adds, “and this nothing but the most accomplished 
skill in fielding could have achieved.” 


of that sort at longstop last week at Hambledon ; 


There was no fielding 


did the 


spectators miss it? Did they miss, too, the high feasting 
of the great days, “ the solemnity of our grand matches,” the 
drinking of the brawn-faced farmers, and the stuff they had 


to drink ? ” Punch '—not your new Ponche ala Romaine, or 
Ponche & la Groseille, ov your 


but good, unsophisticated John Bull stuff— 


modern eat-lap milk puneh— 
punch bedeviled ; 
stark !—that would stand on end—punch that would make a 
cat speak! Sixpence a bottle! would be 
sixpence to the smallest possible halfpenny that no modern 
cricketer could stand up to it. 

The outward antiquities of the game have passed, for county 
cricket; the inward ant 
Broad Half; enny last week may have hoped will set itself 
County Committees, or some of them,- 


Sixpence! It 


iqnity, perhaps, those who played on 


again in the mind of 
Committees who would offer a man money to leave his county 
team, or give him a salary for doing work not worth it. But 
difference between our day and Nyren’s. 
In our day there are two 


there is another 
In his day the game was cricket. 
crickets,—the game, and county matches, which ure some- 
The game survives, and it is the game 
which Nyren knew. It is played by so-called ‘ 
teams, and in the parks of country houses, and, more surely 


times mere business. 


“ 


second-class ” 


and more happily than anywhere, on village greens and 
commons. That is the real game, with the little wooden 
pavilion, and the old farmers, and the terrier-man from 


the Hunt, and the smell of new-mown grass and tobacco- 
smoke, which is the true smell of all country cricket 
grounds. There are gardeners and farmers and buailiffs like 


Lamborn and Aylward, even if the gamekeepers now have no 
time to play, as Richard Francis used to play,—Francis, whom 
Nyren “met in the street of Hambledon, and ran to tell our 





General that the famous Francis had come to live among us; 
he could scarcely believe me—perhaps for joy.” There are 
villagers as handsome and as kind as Tom Sueter, and as clever 
as John Small, who pacified the furious bull he met on his 
way to a musical party by playing bis violin at him, “to the 
admiration and perfect satisfaction of the mischievous beast.” 
There are old village cricketers like Lumpy Stevens, 
simple and amiable creature,” who have their own favourite 
tricks which everybody knows and laughs at; and in every 
proper village team there is a sturdy rustic like Tom Walker, 
is called names by the bowler under breath for 
blocking, and who, like Tom Walker, “doan’t care what ee 
zays.”” They are the bowlers and batsmen to play with, and 
to watch “ make themselves up to hit” and “ raise the ball 
to the forehead,” and field longstop on a September after- 
They are the heirs; they play Hambledon czicket. 


“a most 


who his 


noon. 





OUR HOUSE. 

wn HITE women are black swans out where I lived last year. 
Far away, about eleven degrees north of the Line, a 

blazing sun runs its high-spanned journey over a dusty town. 
And in that town we used to watch the sun away, and sigh a 
welcome to the torches of the Southern Cross. There were 
no other white women there, and never had a white woman 
made her home within the red walls of the city 


And there are times when I can hardly believe that 


before we 
came. 
und I rise and feel in the gloom 
I believe 


the present is not a dream, 
for the mud walls of Our House. So much so that 
that if you were to ask me suddenly, “ Well, and where do you 
live?” I should smile and tell you that you could never find 
it; but that if you liked to try, and could make your horse- 
boy understand, you should leave the southern road when you 
catch sight of the town, come round the walls till you get to 
the Fillani Gate, leave the palace on your left, 
see the little market under the durimi-tree at the turn of the 


and where you 


roud to the big mosque is the entrance to the lane that leads 
You will know our house by the long, high roof, and 
when you get there by the good English bark of the dogs. 
And then I should smile and sigh to think that our house in 
the far-away town can no longer offer you a and 
that the dogs are scattered, one probably trekking in com- 


to us. 


welcome, 


another perhaps 
hut in 


pany with a monkey and a borrowed master, 
chasing the native dogs from a white man’s a bush 
station. 

I should like you to As North Nigerian 
a mansion, though by an Englis! 
‘s estimate it could hardly defend the title, having not 
back but front When 
the guinea-corn was ripe you would ride up to our gate- 
avenue of the tall stalks, 
bunch of grain. As 


see our louse. 


houses go, it is 1 property 


agent 


only no staircase, no cne either, 


house through an each crowned 


with its russet-brown one comes in 
from an early ride, while the shadows are still long and 
can dare to bare one’s head, the breeze will saucily 
the dew from the fat corn-heads on to you 


and the horse-boy will pant up to take your 


one 
shake as your 
horse pushes by, 
reins with his white coat clinging to his shoulders and his 
The wind is not to blame, 


shaken the drops upon 


face shining with dew and sweat. 
for he has taken a short cut 
himself as he wrestled with the forest of stalks. 
of continual regret to me by day, and congratulation by night, 
that our walls high. When the sun is setting—so 
promptly and pitilessly—and the rocks behind the palace grow 
large and take an unreal glow on their piled-up, fantastically 
flung boulders, and I am too busy superintending the watering 
of the vegetable and flower gardens—how well that sounds !— 
to run outside the compound gate, I have to do a series of 
kangaroo-like leaps to see the transformed horizon, or risk 
the stability of the mud wall by putting my toe in a crevice 
and pulling myself up with my bands. But by night, when 
the turkey sadly chuckles in its sleep with a forewarning of 
its coming fate, and the scratch of its tail-feathers on the reed- 
mat wall under the low thatch eaves sounds like rats among 
to the inter- 


and 
It is asource 


are 50 


the eggs, when the drums are beating loudly 
mittent shriek and sounds of horrible revelry during the time 
of the great fast, when the dog upon my bed stirs uneasily 
and presses against the mosquito-net,—then I am glad. It 
would take a nimble hyena to enter that wall, and the 
though a mere bundle of misshapen bones held 


over 


native dog, 
together precariously by a tattered and diseased skin, cannot 
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creep through the little drainage channels in the foot of 
the wall. 

We were much burgled at one time, but one eventful night 
the game was ended as far as the team at that time was 
concerned. If I were to take up the profession, I should nof 
choose the night of a full moon for my operations. But our 
friend did. Our watchman heard him, and watched. The 
thief was on the top of the wall; he had no scruples, except 
for his own safety, in dislodging any of the welded lumps of 
earth. The watchman recognised him as a former market 
man, employed as our sutler in negotiations with the native 
sellers. The wife of the watchman awoke, and observed from 
her husband’s attitude, as he stood with his eye glued to the 
crack above the reed door, that he had his prey in sight. The 
instinct of the scout was yet unawakened in her by General 
Baden-Powell’s brochures. She screamed. The thief bolted 
the way he had come. The watchman followed. The dogs 
joined. The crown-bird roosting on the ridge of the roof let 
down his unemployed leg, raised his piercing hoarse ery, and 
fluttered down. The household turned out. Injunctions 
were issued that the footmarks of the thief in the matrix of 
the wet mud round the wall should be preserved. General 
excitement, and a cataract of comment and conjecture. In 
a short time the pursuing party returned, baffled in their 
desire for the possession of the person of the intruder, but 
the watchman exultant in baving recognised him. “It is 
the Tall One,” he reiterated. We have a custom by which 
no one may bear the name of the reigning Sovereign, 
such as he is. If your child was christened Edward, on 
the accession of his Majesty you would have been obliged 
to call him Tommy, or Adolphus, or if he justified it, the 
Tall One, as the friends of our thief did. Next morning, 
when he was brouglit up roped, it was « sight to see his face 
as his feet were fitted into their casts in the now dry mud. 
I looked out for him when I passed through Government 
headquarters, but I did not see him in the road-making gangs, 
or the little party working under the armed warder in the 
Government House gardens. I did not like to press the 
acquaintance by calling at the prison with “kind inquiries,” 
for I felt he might not care to renew the acquaintance begun 
in such romantic circumstances by the light of the full 
moon. 

From a distance, if you can get on to rising ground to see 
over the wall, our house looks rather like the Ark stranded on 
Ararat. I do not know why, except that its long thatched 
roof and rectangular walls are a contrast to the round huts in 
the fields nearby. It is a lovely roof; the grass has an amber 
shade mingled with its grey blue, and the first tornado fills 
the waiting baths and buckets and pots with a peat-coloured 
fluid. And inside, with the long, closely stacked rafters of the 
mid-rib of the palm-fronds—which is to us what the bamboo 
is to dwellers in the East—and the grass a little tousled and 
pulled in places by the birds’ nests, yor could not imagine a 
more interesting ceiling. As you sit still in the heat of the day, 
you may study the fauna of the ceiling. A little busy-looking 
mouse hastens along the route of the cornstalks that run 
in transverse bands across the reed rafters. Then a gay, 
irresponsible lizard with a head like a bit of dried orange-peel 
and wild blue markings on his tail and body flashes by, and 
pauses to see if you are admiring his fine crocodile-skin 
underside. You need never be dull while there are lizards. 
Tam grateful to them, and reproved little dog ‘ Dan’ sharply 
when I found him running about with a pathetic tail 
hanging out of the corner of his mouth. I must say in some 
justification, however, that the lizard seems to take parting 
with that appendage very lightly, and sheds it on the least 
provocation. 

I mentioned the birds’ nests, but you must see the birds for 
yourself. There is no sparrow more saucily audacious, more 
confidential as to family affairs, more intimate on nest-building 
than our little house-birds. I do not know what to call them. 
I have heard the natives speak of them—with a suggestion of 
St. Francis of Assisi—as the Little Slaves of Allah. The 
tiny cock is like an unfolded rose, flung across the room, and 
catching on a twig among the rafters. His little wife is more 
for sense and use, a neat tight dress of sage-green and yellow- 
brown, and a wise little head and bill. How many of these 
charming couples we supported I do not know ; but I remember 
the anxieties of the season when the enterprising inbabitants 
of the nurseries used to find the force of gravitation an 





assistance to their first flight, and, arrived upon the floor, it 
proved a resistless power binding them to it. How many 
frantic rushes have I and the household made as the infant life 
was threatened by the advance of an unsympathetic dog. And 
what an arranging of store-boxes at a suitable altitude for the 
restitution of the prodigal babe to its nest. I donot think our 
swallows migrate. I know they breed among us. I thought 
of sending a message by them, but they have sulphur colour 
where yours have claret, and I do not think they deliver jn 
your district. : 

There are a great many conveniences about a mud floor. One 
is that a cup of tea more or less does not hurt it. And 
another is that you can have your fire laid just wherever you 
wish. It is a conservation of energy, for instead of having to 
move your chair up to the fire, the fire can be placed up to the 
chair. Oh, to catch again a glimpse of that picture, —a little 
dusky, anxious face blowing the wood to a blaze, just a gleam 
of teeth and the glint of an eye, the sparks leaping from stick 
to stick, the vault of the steeply sloping roof a strange, 
illimitable space of conflict of soft wreathing blue smoke! 
To sit there, in the chill of a Harmattan evening, or when the 
thatch is dripping after a tornado, to push with the toe of 
your mosquito-boot the unburnt ends of the logs into the 
heart of the fire till the dim end of the verandah wakes at the 
stir of the swift blaze, to see the little bats flitting among the 
dull red-blue clouds, and to smile and fear for a moment that 
a firefly would set the grass alight above your head! Could 
luxury supply a more perfect scene? Is there any room in 
the world you would exchange it for ? 

The last I saw of our house was as I went feet-foremost in 
a hammock through our narrow gatehouse on the road south, 
It had never looked more attractive than in that early 
morning, and the grief of parting with inanimate things was 
no deeper than the heart-sickening feeling of leaving behind 
so many of whose lives one had caught a glimpse, and whose 
sad faces will haunt one till one sees them again in joy. Yet 
there was gladness and gratitude in the feeling that one liad 
not acquired a permanent resting-place somewhere only just 
beyond the shadow of our house. E. F. F. 





THE EDITOR. 


LETTERS TO 


Ee 


STATE BENEVOLENCE. 
[To Tux Korron or run “ Speecraror.” | 
Srz,—The good Archbishop of Canterbury, if he is rightly 
reported, upholds the Pension Bill as a measure of national 
benevolence likely to have salutary effect on national 
character. But private benevolence, which has _ greatly 
increased during my lifetime, can hardly fail to be lessened; 
and is it not rather private benevolence, with its kind look 
and words of sympathy, that, though personal in its agencies, 
is national in its aggregate effect ? Private benevolence, more- 
over, distinguishes ; the pension-list does not. I have seen only 
an extract from the Archbishop’s speech, bat in that nothing 
was said about the political danger, of which we have a warning 
in the case of the military pension-list of the United States. 
There appears, not in the Archbishop's speech, but in some 
other clerical speeches or writings, 2 tendency to substitute 
a social and economical for the religious question, and to 
find an ally in Socialism. This surely is not a hopeful 
policy. Most Socialists probably are freethinkers. The 
moral ideal of Christianity remains to us, whatever criticism 
may do with the Bible, and may hold Christendom together. 
But nothing can relieve the Church from the necessity of 
confronting the question whether tie Bible is the Word of 
God.—I am, Sir, &e., GoLDWIN SMITH. 

Toronto. 





A COLONY OF MERCY. 
[To tux Eprron or tum “Sexcraronr.*] 
Srr,—For some time the question of proper provision for the 
mentally defective who are capable of being trained to con- 
tribute to their own support has been before the public, and 
the Royal Commission on the Care of the Feeble-Minded 
has drawn special attention to the danger of leaving this 
type of degenerates to their own devices. The rick-firing, 
train-wrecking, and other criminal propensities of persons 
of this kind are well known to the newspaper reader, who 
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generally, however, fails to attribute the crime to its 
right source. H.R.H. the Princess Christian has taken 
a deep personal interest in this problem, and a fund, 
which is called by her name, has been started in order to 
provide for this class, especially for the children, in a colony 
where, under proper control, they may become industrial 
workers instead of costly wastrels. Over £2,000 has already 
been collected, but a sum of £8,000 is required before the 
colony can be completed. A lady has kindly offered £100 if 
we can raise £900 in addition before the end of September. 
Only £380 is now required to make up this sum, and the 
£3,000 would enable us to buy the farm we want. May I, 
therefore, appeal for assistance through your columns to any 
of your readers who feel disposed to help forward so neces- 
sary a social reform, so that we may not lose this generous 
gift? In the Report of the Royal Commission on the Feeble- 
Minded the highest value is placed upon voluntary service in 
the cause, not only on the score of its great economy, but also 
on account of the “personal work, endeavour, and influence 
which is characteristic of it.’ If we can only get the farm- 
land, the money for the necessary buildings, &c., will soon 
follow.—I am, Sir, &c., W. CHANCE, 
Chairman of the National Association for 
the Feeble-Minded. 


Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 





BELGIUM AS A COLONIAL POWER. 

[To THB “SPECTATOR.” ]} 
Srr,—In view of the fact that the Belgian nation is now 
preparing to take over the government of the Congo Free 
State, it may interest some observers to have their attention 
called to a very remarkable book published in Brussels in 
1899 to celebrate the opening of the Congo Railway the 
previous year. This book is entitled “Les Aptitudes 
Colonisatrices des Belges,” by the Baron Alphonse de 
Haulleville, with the secondary title “ La Question Coloniale 
en Belgique.” It was written apparently with the object of 
awakening the Belgian nation to the necessity for expansion. 
The writer says :— 


Tuk Epiror oF 


“We have no colonies, and yet we absolutely cannot do without 
ae In preparing this work we have sought sincerely 
and ardently to carry out Plato’s maxim,‘ Truth must be sought 
for with the whole heart.’ ” 


To enforce his lesson the writer first reviews the history of 
the various primitive races who have colonised Belgium in 
early days, and then the colonial history of the various 
European nations. He insists that— 

“It is not right, on the plea of a misplaced respect for the rights 
of the occupants, that industrious races should abandon rich 
territories to uncultivated and incapable native populations who 
will never turn them to account. To deny this right to civilised 
peoples would be to suppress all possibility of human progress. 
Imagine what the world to-day would be without colonial expan- 
sion! If the Belgians had resisted their Monarch’s enlightened 
leading, and had never set foot in Africa, and by their initiative 
given the impulse to the African movement, Islam—in other 
words, organised and irremediable barbarism—would reign undis- 
puted over the centre of this continent, and would become a 
perpetual menace to Europe. But for our countrymen, the Arabs 
would now be camping at Stanley Pool, perhaps even on the 
Atlantic shores ; but for the French and Spaniards, Mohammedanism 
would be master of the Mediterranean and the Gulf of Guinea, 
and humanity would slide back six centuries. For a civilised 
nation it is not merely a right but a duty to turn to account 
those lands whose value is wilfully ignored by a careless and 
primitive people.” 

The writer, however, constantly contends that civilisation is 
not extermination, and regarding this point he utters some 
rather hard sayings about our own country. While he 
maintains that the English system of Crown Colonies 
(e.g., Basutoland) is the most admirable in theory that could 
be devised, he cites Sir Charles Dilke as saying: “ L’ Angleterre 
est la seule nation exterminatrice.” The history of the Congo 
State during the ten years that have elapsed since this book 
was published affords rather a grim commentary on this and 
other sayings of the author. In another place he quotes 
Rabelais :— 

“Take notice that the proper way to retain and entertain 
countries newly conquered is not (as was the erroneous view of 
certain tyrannical spirits to their damnation and dishonour) 
pillaging the people, slave-driving, grieving, ruining, and ruling 
with rods of iron. Rather like new-born babes should you 
nourish and cherish them, rock and dandle them; like trees 
new planted should you prop and strengthen them, shelter them 


from all frosts, injuries, and calamities; like one recovering from 
a long sickness should you nurse, spare, and restore them.” 

M. de Haulleville next dwells upon the fact that, while the 
density of population in Belgium causes frightful poverty 
and suffering to the inhabitants, the Fleming has a rooted 
antipathy to emigration, seeking relief rather in Socialism. 
The author points out that expansion should come first, 
inasmuch as the true Communism cannot be confined within 
the frontiers of a State, and quotes Herring (“Spirit of 
Roman Law”) :— 

“The Indian sun does not shine for India only, but the 
inhabitant of the Northern clime has a right to the surplus of 
light and heat that Nature has lavished there. And the dweller 
in the Tropics too has a claim over the products of the 'l'emperate 
Ore the results of its industries, its art, its science, 
and in all the blessings of religion and civilisation. No nation 
exists for itself alone...... The law of the division of labour 
also sways the life of nations. ... It is by mutual help and 
expansion that the individual imperfection of each nation is 
balanced and compensated. Perfection can only be brought out 
in their community—in the union of all.” 

Then, speaking for himself, M. de 
the duty and necessity of sharing 
moral ideas which have made their 
are: 

“We may for a moment do violence to an inferior race for the 
purpose of bringing them toa higher moral platform, but not (to 
quote Montaigne) pour le service de la mercadence et de la trafique. 
‘That would be an inexcusable crime. But to make the toilet of 
a soul takes longer with a savage than to dress his body, and thus 
become the client of the home manufacturers. It is for Govern- 
ments to keep within bounds the cupidity of the latter, and to 
watch over the uplifting of the inferior race. And to this end 
they have a powerful weapon ready to their hand. Evangelisa- 
tion, the preaching of religious truths, and of the strict code of 
duty which they enjoin, are not these the most perfect, the most 
efficacious means of spreading civilisation ? Was it not thus that 
civilisation came to us? Hence the obligation resting on the 
home directors {of a colony] to facilitate and protect the develop- 
ments of missions. These will convert the primitive and savage 
aggregations of humanity into daughters of the parent organism. 
They will cement this social relationship by establishing between 
the members of this one family those cordial relations of which 
all the material benefit will be reaped by the trader. Colonisa- 
tion should be animated both by moral preoccupations and by the 
intention of making a profit. It must never lose sight of this 
double object ; and if one must absolutely take precedence of the 
other, it should be the former. Consequently, it is required that 
a colonising nation should possess at once a moral energy in the 
highest possible state of development and an overflowing com- 
mercial and productive energy What tremendous latent 
forces for colonisation must be possessed by Belgium, whose 
moral vigour is so great, and whose industrial productivity is so 
immense!” 


Haulleville emphasises 
with subject-races the 
conquerors what they 


Thus M. de Haulleville ten years ago. It remains to be seen 
colonial administration will bear out his 


C. W. M. 


whether Belgian 
estimate.—I am, Sir, Xe., 
THE TRADE-UNION CONGRESS AND ELECTORAL 
REFORM. 
To Tue Eprror or tux “ Seectator.”’] 

Srr,—May I, before the echoes of the Trade-Union Congress 
have died away, direct the attention of your readers to the 
important modification made in the electoral reform resolu- 
tion submitted to the Congress by its Parliamentary Com- 
mittee? This resolution as originally framed contained the 
following paragraph :— 





“The provision for a second ballot where, at the first election, 
the candidate highest on the list has not secured a majority of 
the votes polled.” 

This paragraph was, however, eliminated, and the following 
addition unanimously substituted :— 

“In view of the complete failure of the second ballots in Austria 
and Germany to secure the just representation of political forces, 
in view of their universal condemnation in France, and in view of 
their abandonment in Belgium, this Congress calls upon the 
Government to institute an inquiry into methods of proportional 
representation, preference, or second ballots, so that the most 
effective means of securing the true representation of the electors 
may be embodied in the new Reform Bill.” 

The modification indicates a noteworthy change in the view 
taken of the second ballot; and if, as Mr. Asquith has 
promised, the Government intend to submit “ a really effective 
scheme for the reform of our electoral system,” it is most 
desirable that the inquiry asked for by the Congress should 
be instituted without delay.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun H. Humpureys, Hon. Sec., 

The Proportional Representation Society. 








107 Algernon Road, Lewisham, S.£. 
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INFANCY AND THE STATE. 

(To rae Eprror or tue “Srecraror.” | 
S1n,— When Professor Ridgeway applies the doctrine of the 
survival of the fittest in the struggle for existence to modern 
social conditions, and bewails the fate of the middle classes 
who are being taxed out of existence for the education of the 
poor (see Spectator, September 12th), he forgets the vast 
difference between human society and snimals in a state of 
nature. Unrestricted competition secures the dominancy of 
the strong and gives them the lion’s share of the earth; 
whereas the tendency of civilisation has been to protect the 
weak from the strong and to help them in the struggle for 
life. The result has been the abolition of slavery, the Factory 
Acts, and the establishment of hospitals and almshouses. 
Where natural selection has free play the weak and unfit 
are ruthlessly exterminated. If we are to be consistent, we 
must leave our sick to perish and our poor to starve. The 
antagonism is not, however, so much between the poorer 
middle classes (whose interests are largely identical with those 
of the masses) and the poor as between the latter and the 
upper and the richer middle class. It is calculated that one- 
seventieth of the population of the United Kingdom owns 
more than half the accumulated wealth of the country. 
This has for the most part been inherited by its present 
possessors, and not acquired by them as the result of any 
favourable variation evolved in the struggle for existence. 
It is inconceivable that this state of things should con- 
tinue if natural forces had free play. The masses would 
wrest by violence from the present owners all land and 
industrial capital, and work them for the benefit of all. That 
they have not done this is proof that they have been restrained 
by forces which do not operate in animals lower than man. 
The human problem is something more than a biological one. 
It is questionable if the eause assigned—viz., the burden 
of taxation—is responsible for the stationary birth-rate of 
the middle classes. It is due partly to the decline in the 
profits of shopkeepers owing to economies in distribution, 
partly to the fall in the wages of clerks owing to the 
spread of education, and partly to a rise in the standard 
of comfort. 

We are apt to forget another factor in the modi- 
fication of species through the operation of natural 
selection, and that is the influence of environment. 
Brutes cannot alter the conditions under which they 
live; men can. Where surroundings are unsatisfactory, as 
in the case of the children of the poor, the State can 
alter those surroundings, The object is not to perpetuate 
the unfit, but to make the less fit more fit; not to destroy the 
middle class, but to widen its limits by raising the standard 
of life of the poor. It is assumed that it is demoralising to 
the poor to receive free education and support for their 
children, whereas those of the middle class who receive free 
clothes, food, and education for theirs are not. believed to 
deteriorate in any way. Why should benefits secured by the 
State be more demoralising than the bounty of the founders 
of Christ’s Hospital and St. Ann’s School? The winner of a 
scholarship at the University does not feel degraded by an 
education free of expense to his (possibly) wealthy parents ; 
while, instead of commiserating, we congratulate the inheritor 
of a large fortune entitled to all the comforts and 
luxuries of life without working for them. It is not 
clear how the community can (as suggested by the 
Spectator) improve matters by educating parents too old 
to learn, rather than by educating the children, who 
will at any rate be parents in the future. Nor is it 
clear how the State ean remove the difficulties of 
parents in the matter except by raising their wages or 
by other means which would be opposed as Socialistic. 
Finally, it should be remembered that the fittest survives 
in the struggle for existence, not because he is the highest 
and noblest type, but simply because he is the fittest to 
survive,—that is, to obtain food and to propagate his 
species. The process, unaided by other factors, would 
evolye a type sensual and cruel, of low cunning and bound- 
less acquisitiveness. We cannot apply wholesale to human 
beings the laws which regulate the life of brute animals 
simply because, though we are animals, we are not brutes.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., BERTRAM HILL. 

Scarhill, Nympsfield. 





———— 


(To rue Eprron or Tus “Specraror.” | 

Siz,—Your powerful article last week upon the dangers that 
lie before the country if the modern tendency of the democracy 
towards the usurpation by the State of the duties of citizens 
is incontinently followed suggests two important points which 
you will perhaps think worthy of being brought before your 
readers, The first is that the adoption by the State of 
responsibility for the welfare of children must needs produce 
a breach of the Commandment, “ Honour thy father and thy 
mother,” with its most noteworthy rider, “that thy days may 
be long in the land,” &. If parents forgo their duty to their 
offspring, it is impossible that they should receive honour ag 
parents; and history, as well as this wonderful pronounce. 
ment, is witness to the fact that « decay of home life is 
invariably the precursor of the fall of the State. Patriotism 
is a love of the land of our fathers; if our fathers are no 
longer such in the full sense, patriotism must die. The second 
point has reference to our women and the labour field, Is jt 
not in large measure because the women, leaving the natural 
care of the home, are out in the workshops that true home life, 
on the one hand, is rendered impossible, and the eompetition 
for work, on the other, has become unnecessarily keen? 
Women should rightly be withdrawn from labour during the 
rearing of their families; this would give much greater scope 
to the men, and would save the children by restoring the 
home. I know that this ideal will be pronounced im. 
practicable, but it should be kept before us to the exclusion of 
the other solution of the difficulty. Homes once destroyed 
may never be regained. We are in such a hurry. Instead of 
having faith in the slow but sure operation of well-considered 
reforms that really touch the causes of our social diseases, in 
wiser methods of education, the encouragement of thrift, the 
tuking up- of small holdings, and the like, we hurry away 
impatiently to supplement them with non-contributory 
pensions, free schools, the State adoption of children,— 
remedies that operate at once, but which, like drugs, produce 
a lasting enervation. We want to create the world in six 
days, because a Liberal Government is not likely to last longer 
than that. Meanwhile the strain upon the less fortunate 
middle classes, those who really feel the pinch of the necessary 
exactions, is, as you say, becoming intolerable. Were the 
burden imposed for permanently beneficial improvements, we 
should doubtless be willing to bear our share of it; but when 
we are called upon for contributions we know to be as mis- 
chievous as they are expensive we feel the need of some 
strong third party in the State that can act as a “governor” 
to a machine which is losing control of itself—I am, Sir, 
&e., LIBERAL. 


NEW MAPS FOR OLD. 
(To tue Epiror or tur “Srecrator.”’] 
Si1z,—The recent correspondence in your columns would seem 
to show that certain of your correspondents and your own 
contributor have a grievance against the Ordnance Survey 
Department. We venture to think that the grounds for their 
grievance are slender, Whether it would be expedient or not 
for the Department to advertise we cannot say, but we should 
like to indicate one or two points in your article and the 
subsequent letters that are misleading. In the first place, 
it is only fair to the Department to say that the difficulty of 
obtaining the Ordnance Survey maps is no greater than that 
of obtaining anything else: the Department will supply any 
of their publications to any applicant, or they will supply a 
list of their agents who keep a stock of local maps and the 
keys and other information required for the ordering of 
all their publications. The difficulty that your contributor 
supposes attaches to the ordering of « map remote from a sheet 
he happens to possess isimaginary. If a map is wanted, on any 
scale showing the country within any radius of any given place, 
any agent appointed by the Department will be happy to supply 
it on receipt of that information. The numbers of the sheets 
are a convenience, but they are not a necessity. We fail to 
appreciate the query: “How should there be a difference 
between folded maps and flat ones?” There is no difference 
in the area covered. All the maps published by the Depart- 
ment may be had flat. The quarter-, half-, and one-inch series 
may also be had folded for the pocket, and for an additional 
sixpence folded and mounted on linen. It is urged in your 
article that to each map a miniature key-map of England 
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ts 
and Wales should be added. We would point out that this 
js only possible on those of a small scale. There are 
three hundred and sixty sheets for England and Wales 
on the one-inch scale, and to print a key-map on every sheet 
would even in this case be a considerable item. To be legible 
the key would have to be at least a foot long. On the twenty- 
five-inch “Parish Map”—uand judging from the proximity of the 
suggestion to the mention of this map we gatier this is what 
your contributor means—it would be an utter impossibility. 
There are over four thousand sheets to Yorkshire alone 
Any one who expects to find at any agent’s all the 
publications of the Department has clearly no idea of 
their number and variety. There hundred and 
ninety-nine sheets on one scale alone requived to cover the 
city of Birmingham. On the other hand, if any purchaser 
is content to order any sheet, it may be had by return of 
We have had a considerable experience of the way the 


are two 


post. 
Department conduct their business, and we have always found 


In 
conclusion, if any reader of yours has any difficulty in obtain- 


ir promptness, aceuracy, and thoroughness perfect. 
their I 5 g 


jng information respecting the publications of the Department, 
we shall be pleased to send it post-free, together with a list of 
the appointed agents.— We are, Sir, Xc., 
CoRNISH BROTHERS. 
87 New Street, Birmingham. 


(To rue Epitor oF Tue “ Srectator.”’ | 
Sir,—If “ Public Librarian” is a fair sample of the public, 
his own letter (Spectator, September 12th) confutes his state- 
ment that the public know and use the one-inch Ordnance 
maps. He tells us that other maps are bought by those who 
walk and cycle because they fold up and are mounted,—* you 
cannot take one of the sheets of the Survey maps in your 
pocket.” He apparently does not know, and never has used, 
the mounted and folding maps published by the Ordnance 
Department. These are pzrticularly convenient, because any 
one part of the map can be consulted without opening out the 
whole. They form by far the best maps for a pedestrian or for a 
prolonged stay in one centre.—I am, Sir, Xe., 
Wilnecote, Tamworth. J. E. H. 


EST PASSER.” 


EviTror or 


BLAKE. 





“DELENDA 


{To Tux Tuc “Srecraron.”] 

Sin,—Permit me to sympathise respectfully with “W. N.'s" 
British Ambassador (see Spectator, September 12th). 
therefore 


French, there is some 


I am 
he was a great man, and above 


And, 


excuse for his hardy assertion that “il y a a 


convinced that 
linguistic minutiae. even in 
Londres un 
vieux vierge.” The word vierge can be used adjectivally, and 
sometimes, when so used, can with difficulty be distinguished 
from a Por instance—I that 
the instance is somewhat musty— Liltré from a 
thirteenth-century MS. “History of the Three Maries” 
“Lors Jacob engendra Joseph le vierge, Qui fu plus simples 
But the of 


the French language without conceding a single redeeming 


“masculine” noun. admit 


quotes 


que nest sierge.” we may admire genius 
quality to the French gender, a curious and seemingly useless 
survival, degenerated by the loss of the neuter, from the 
euphonie gender of Latin. 
of terminations is a necessary relief to the ear. 
Latin written with Esperantic terminations. 
thing,— 


In an inflected language a variety 
Imagine 


of 


This sort 


“ Tityro, tuo recubansa sub tegmino fago. 


The us, a,um of the Latin adjective supplied, no doubt, a 
But it is difficult to believe that 
of gender into that clipped and contracted Latin which is 
French serves either use or ornament, save in “ masculine” and 
“feminine” rhymes, those grievous impediments to the Gallic 
poet. 


phonetic need. the survival 


Perhaps the most incomprehensible genders are those of 
geographical names, and of these a distinguished and patriotic 
French grammarian reluctantly admits that “I'étymologie 
nest d'aucun secours et le genre des noms géographiques 
parait livré & l’arbitraire.” And surely he is right. Why La 
Prusse,; La Belgique, but Le Mexique ? Why La Seine, but 
Le Ihéne ? Why Le Peloponnese (feminine Greek, and 
masculine in French with « feminine termination) while we 
have, on the other hand, La Reuss. 


in 


Take, again, the curious 
tendency to make words borrowed from English masculine. 
For Le Sport there is no doubt the precedent of Italian 








disporto, but what of le hall—the room in French chateaux 
imitated from English country houses—-which is etymo- 
logically the word as la halle? In India the 
languages derived from Sanscrit have mostly shed the Sans- 
critic gender. But one at least of them, as its literature 
expands and ambitious under the influence of 
Western culture, has already introduced a feminine gender, 
with great advantage to the phonetic charm and stateliness 
of both prose and poetry. So far feminine words (nouns and 
adjectives) still connote the female sex. It will be interesting 
to see if hereafter the terminations in 7 and a will be extended 
to sexless things by analogy or in search of variety of sound. 
The non-Aryan languages of the North-East Frontier have 


same 


becomes 


other phonetic devices, apparently inspired by a craving for 
alliteration. Thus, one of them has dng-ni afd, my father ; 
nang-ni namfi, thy father; be-ni bifé, his father. All of 
which shows that language is an art as well as a science and 
“W.N.’s” Ambassador was an artistic 
Who was he?— 


J.D. A. 


an accomplishment. 
innovator, and lived before his due time. 
Lam, Sir, &e., 





JUSTICE TO JANE AUSTEN. 
{To rue Eprron or run “Sprecrarog,” | 

Sir,—May I say a word about the interesting review headed 
“ Mediaevalism” which appears in the Spectator of Sep- 
I know nothing of the Modernist controversy, 
so am in no position to comment on the article as a whole; 
but Ido know Jane Austen—nearly by heart—and I really 
cannot accept the mangled extract from “ Pride and Preju- 
dice”’ offered by the reviewer. In the first place, neither 
Mary Bennet nor “her sister” (though she had four) took 
any part in the dialogue referred to. It was Caroline Bingley 
who, in her untiring efforts to be agreeable to Darcy, remarked 
that it would be much 
instead of dancing were the order of the day. 


tember 5th ? 


more rational if, at balls, conversation 
And it was 
her brother, the giver of the proposed festivity, who made 
Much more rational, my dear Caroline, but not near 
(I write without referring to the book, but 
Again, may I point 


answer: * 
so like « ball.” 
you will find that Lam not far wrong.) 
out that on p. 338 your reviewer, after (quite justly) rebuking 
Mr. Molloy for an 
describes the historian as uncle of Sir Charles Trevelyan ? 


inaccuracy about Macaulay, himself 


Lastly, I do not believe a word of Mr. D. C. Murray's 
Gladstone story, quoted on p. 332. Probably you do not 


“assist ’ 


To 


pretentious and psendo-refined ; to use “ 


either. one to a potato is an odious vulgarism, 
can” in the place of 
Neither 


would be any temptation to Mr. Gladstone,—too good a 


“may” is a common, but very incorrect, Englishism 


Scot to indulge in “ English as she is spoke” by the com- 
paratively ignorant native. Gladstone and Jane Austen are 
among my idols. Forgive me if, like one of her inimitable 
characters, I am “run away with by my feelings."—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. Ewrna. 

3 Free School Lane, Cambridge. 





“THAN 


Kkorror o 


WHOM.” 
[To Tur Tuk “Seeoraron,” | 

Srr.—At a breakfast with Mr. Gladstone in the “sixties” I 
was so fortunate as to sit near a great writer—one of the very 
few great writers of that time who are still living—and I 
asked him what he thought of Cobbett’s objection to the 
expression “than whom.” He answered that the authority of 
good writers was in favour of that expression, and that, ou 
grounds, it was not indefensible than the 
It is plain, however, that such reasoning 


abstract more 
French C'est moi. 
from authority may be carried too far; it is often used to 
sanction that odious solecism, “our mutual friend.” It must 
be quite forty years since I read Professor Conington’s 
translation of the Aeneid into verse, and a septuagenarian 
memory is not always trustworthy, but my strong impression 
is that in that volume the Professor, referring doubtless to 
an archer, rhymes “than who” with “ drew,” and that, though 
I strongly objected to his octosyllabic rendering of Virgil, 
the unwonted phrase—I had almost said the draf Acyouevor— 
did not grate on my ear. Yet I agree with your correspondent 
that the safe course is to avoid both 
who” and the ungrammatical “ than whom.’’—I am, Sir, &e., 

Lionet A. TOLLEMACHE. 


Atheneum Club, Pall Mail, S.W. 


the unfamiliar “ than 
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[To tas Epitor or tHe “ Seecrator.” | 

S1r,—The reply to your correspondent Mr. Wilkins in your 
issue of September 5th seemed so obvious and so conclusively 
in your favour that I hardly knew whether he was to be taken 
seriously ; but seeing in your. issue of September 12th 
that he has been answered, I hope I may be allowed to 
add one more tribute in your favour. The fact simply is 
that “than” is both a preposition (when it does govern a case) 
and a conjunction (when, of course, it does not so govern). 
Apart from the instances quoted by your correspondents, 
many others might be added from the Authorised Version of 
the Old Testament, and from the older poets, when our 
language was at its best; and several lexicographers, both 
among the older ones and those who are comparatively recent, 
advocate this view staunchly, boldly asserting that it is 
equally good English to say “ wiser than me” and “ wiser than 
I.” When it is desired to prolong the sentence and to follow 
with a verb, then, of course, the nominative must be used; 
but if the shorter form is employed, it is equally correct to 
say “wiser than me.” There is too much tendency nowadays 
to a spurious refinement which is often ridiculous, forgetting 
that there are many expressions in everyday use which, 
although possibly at variance with what we used to call 
“Lindley Murrayisms,” are really good idiomatic English, 
and as such entitled to their place in the language, which 
would lose much in force if they were to be suppressed.— 
IT am, Sir, &e., 


(To rue Eprron of tur “Sercratror.”) 

Srr,—Your correspondent Mr. Wilkins (Spectator, Septem- 
ber 5th), points out what he is pleased to call a “serious 
grammatical error” which constantly disfigures your pages. 
It may be well to refer him to “ The Queen’s English,” by the 
late Dean Alford (price 1s. in Bohn's “ Library of Standard 
Works”), Sections 289-90 and 381, with the caution against 
rash and positive assertions about construction.—I am, 
Sir, &e., M.A. 





CHURCH UNITY. 

[To tHe Eprror or tur “ Seecraror.”] 
Srr,—No practical Christian expects, or even perhaps deems 
altogether desirable, uniformity in religious organisations, but 
every common-sense Christian surely yearns for the unity of 
the Church of Christ. The Lambeth proposals of 1888 
suggested four fundamental points as a basis for union,— 
namely, the acceptance of (a) the Holy Bible; (b) the two 
Sacraments of Holy Baptism and Communion; (c) the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds; (d) the Historie Episcopate. 
Presumably the only one of these four overtures that would 
offer any serious practical difficulty would be tlie last. Can 
that be surmounted conscientiously by all concerned? Well, 
we British folk are so much hidebound by precedent that 
the two following ancient patterns of “inclusion” will be 
interesting, and may possibly point the way to a satis- 
factory solution. Archbishop Bramhall “included” a Scotch 
presbyter thus :— 

“Not destroying his former orders, nor determining their 
validity or invalidity, but only supplying what the canons of the 
English Church require, and providing that occasion of schism be 
removed, and the faithful assured that they may not doubt of his 
ordination, or be averse to his presbyterial acts as invalid.” 
Archbishop Grindall used this form of “ inclusion” :— 

“Called to the ministry by the imposition of hands according 
to the laudable form and rite of the Re-formed Church of Scot- 
land we therefore, approving and ratifying the form of 
your ordination and preferment, grant you a license and faculty 
in such orders by youtaken. You may and have power to cele- 
brate the divine offices, to minister the sacraments.” 


THEODORE P. BRocKLEHURST. 


—I an, Sir, &e., 
Giggleswick-in-Craven. 





THE NEW PATENTS ACT. 
(To tae Epiror or tue “ Sprcrator.”] 
S1r,—Your correspondent “G.” in the Spectator of Septem- 
ber 5th surely overlooks the most practical points when 
he claims the above as a “distinct advance in Free- 
trade.” The foreigner prior to this Act naturally could, 
if he desired, prevent the manufacture of his patented 








article on English soil. But he attained his end by 
the simple process of making it at home and selling 
it without hindrance or import-tax in England, with no 
Englishman benefiting one iota in terms of cash. Now 
if this new Act develops as its admirers hope, many 
similar foreign articles for which English patents are, or will 
be, held must be made here, and at the cost of wages, &e., paid 
for in cash. Though the writer is by no means a Protectionist 
in its full meaning, this appears protective in every sense, ag 
it ensures money being spent here which previously was spent 
abroad. In my small circle I have already come across several 
foreign firms negotiating for their specialities (patented in 
England) being manufactured by English firms, and con. 
sequently to be paid for in cash to English labour, or 
labour resident in England. The inference at least seems 
obvious.—I am, Sir, &e., F. R. Davenport. 





THE PLEASURES OF WASTE. 
[To THe Epiror or Tue ‘‘Sprcrator.’’} 
Sir,—“ Held up” in a Highland village by days of rain, 
one is specially thankful for the ever-welcome interest 
and stimulation of the pages of the Spectator. Your 
article on “The Pleasures of Waste” (August 29th) 
is electric according to the laws of “attraction” and 
What “repels” is the assertion and assump. 
tion that many people find any inclination to leave 
unpicked up the unconsidered trifles of a sovereign 
they may have dropped, or even the humble coppers acci- 
dentally let loose in a railway train, or in any other place 
or circumstances. My experience and conviction are that 
most of us attach a quite disproportionate importance 
to the value, in the circumstances, of such elusive coins, 


“ repulsion.” 


The pains one takes to recover, not to ignore, these 
small wanderers is the real wonder. It is on a par 
with the anxiety that well-to-do, and even wealthy, 
people have for securing a “ bargain,’ or the satis. 


faction that pecunious, though somewhat unconscientions, 
find in getting a three-halfpenny ride in a 
tramear for a penny. A halfpenny thus saved confers a 
ridiculous, but quite unholy, joy. There is no sense of the 
“pleasure of waste” in gazing into a shop-window, and being 
ready to exchange the contents of our pockets for some of the 
attractive objects we see exhibited. We may buy foolishly, or 
spend what we cannot honestly afford, but we are all ruled 
by some sort of idea of getting our money’s-worth. And for 
most of us there is no sort of money’s-worth in leaving the 
dropped coin to “rust unused,” or in letting some other 
fellow enjoy its value. Not even the savage “chucks away” 
his wealth; as, if he trades off valuable ivory for a few 
Birmingham beads, he still has the human instinct of getting 


C. M. Brack. 


travellers 


money’s-worth.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Braemar. 





NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 


such instances, as in 








POETRY. 


HAMBLEDON. 


[And whenever a Hambledon man made a good hit...... you would 
hear the deep mouths of the whole multitude baying away in pure Hampshire, 
*Go hard! gohard! Tichand turn! Tich and turn!’”—Nyrren.] 


You, critics with the captious 
eyes, 
Your vigilant review 
From the pavilion balconies 
Is nothing strange or new ; 
Your prototypes were met in 
strength 
With sapient nod and smile 


You, batsmen of our later days, 
Who stand erect and proud, 
What time your frequent 

“fourers ” raise 
The plaudits of the crowd, 
Here is the kindled zeal aflame 
That first began to burn, 
Where those old Hampshire 
yokels came To pass the word on Barber's 


And shouted, “Tich and length 
turn!” Or Harry Walker's style. 
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You, patrons of the cheaper 
seats, 
The fervour and the thirst 


With which you celebrate the 
feats 
Of Hayward or of Hirst, 
Recall the rustic partisan 
Who drank to the renown 
Of Small or Scott, or Noah 
Mann, 


To rank and wealth in all their 
pride 
Upon the coach displayed, 

To impecunious youth astride 
The playground’s palisade, 
To ardent patriots on the 

tram, 
Who follow by degrees 
From cablegram to cablegram, 
The Test match overseas, 


Long since, on Windmill Down. 
The fever spreads: while far 


When to acclaim the master- away, 


stroke Across the vanished years, 
Our modern cries resound, Ring forth on afternoons of 
Applause that cleaves the May 
Sheffield smoke, Those Hambledonian cheers: 


Or thunders from the Mound, enchantment, 
What is it but the village voice 
That made the welkin ring, 


To hail the champions of its 


That strange 
after all, 
They were the first to learn, 

Who watched the strife of bat 





choice, and ball 
When Farmer George was With shouts of “Tich and 
King? turn /” 


A. ©. 








MUSIC. 
a ee 
A SINGER ON HIS ART. 

Tu career, the achievements, and the marked individuality 
of the writer claim an attentive and sympathetic hearing for 
Sir Charles Santley’s little book on “The Art of Singing.”* It 
is more than fifty years since he made his first public appear- 
ance, and he still maintains his position as the foremost figure 
amongst native singers. Throughout his career he has fully 
justified the title he gave to bis earlier volume of reminiscences, 
He has always been a student as well asa singer, never content 
to rest on his laurels or proceed on the lines of least resistance. 
He graduated in opera when Mario and Grisi were names to 
conjure with, and, abandoning the boards in the “seventies” 
after the failure of a venture to establish English opera, to 
further which he bad severed his connexion with the Italian 
lyric stage, he devoted himself to concert and oratorio work, 
with results which are happily familiar to the present 
generation of concert-goers. Throughout bis career, again, he 
never sought to disguise his individuality or his nationality. 
Trained in Italy, and an excellent linguist, the core of the 
man was always British and manly, free from the affectations 
and mannerisms which many singers deliberately cultivate. 
This unaffected sincerity is one of the chief charms of this 
volume. Sir Charles Santley not only speaks from a ripe and 
almost unrivalled experience, but he speaks with a frankness 
which leaves nothing to be desired. The literary quality of 
the book is negligible, its vocabulary is curiously limited, and 
the author's outlook by no means devoid of prejudice, and even 
Philistinism. But, on the other hand, he utters a good many 
home-truths with refreshing bluntness, and his warnings on 
the subject of “ production quacks” were never more needed 
than at the present day. Sir Charles Santley apparently 
accepts as correct the prodigious estimate of ten thousand as 
the number of those engaged in teaching singing in London 
alone, and even if we divide it by two, at least four out of that 
five thousand are wholly unfitted for the task. Sir Charles 
Santley, it is true, addresses himself primarily to students 
who intend to take up singing professionally; but while his 
remarks may have the desirable result of discouraging a 
certain number of incapables, they will be none the less 
appreciated by serious amateurs who have no intention of 
taking to singing as a livelihood. 

The prime requisite in a singer, according to Rossini, was 
a voice. Recently an able musician declared that no singer 
was worth his salt unless be sang with brains. Now comes Sir 
Charles Santley, who pronounces patience to be the great 
desideratum, while, of course, admitting the need of natural 
resources and intelligence as well. There are no short cuts to 
success in singing, and he strongly emphasises the value of a 
deliberate and leisurely preparation, insisting at the outset 
that “the only adviser to be consulted is a conscientious, 
practical artist who has ‘ gone through the mill’ and come out 


and Vocal Declamation, By Sir Charles Santley. 
Co, (3s, 6d, net.] 


* The Art of Singing 
Loudon; Macmillan and 


stamped ‘ genuine.’”” He is no believer in a singing-master 
who is not or has not been a good singer. For the rest, he 
attaches importance to vocal exercises, solfeggi, &c., and the 
study of the work of the great artists as opposed to the adora- 
tion of the idols of an ignorant public. But practice and 
intelligent imitation are not enough. The serious aspirant 
must choose a singing-master, and here Sir Charles Santley 
has some illuminating remarks on the claims of those “ who 
profess to teach the production of the voice on scientific 
principles,” showing that he would entirely endorse the satire 
implicit in the stanza about “the young lady of Brussels” of 
whom it is written that— 
“ When they asked ‘ Can you sing ?’ 
She said ‘My! what a thing! 
But I'll tell you a lot about muscles,’” 
According to his view, the more a master knows of anatomy, 
the less he will talk about it to his pupils :— 

“ Manuel Garcia is held up as the pioneer of scientific teachers 

of singing. He was—but he taught singing, not surgery! I was 
a pupil of his in 1858 and a friend of his while he lived, and in 
all the conversations I had with him, I never heard him say a word 
about larynx or pharynx, glottis, or any other organ used in the 
production and emission of the voice. He was perfectly acquainted 
with their functions, but he used his knowledge for his own 
direction, not to make parade of it before his pupils, as he knew 
it would only serve to mystify them, and could serve no good 
purpose in acquiring a knowledge of the art of singing. My 
experience tells me that the less pupils know about the con- 
struction of the vocal organs the better; in fact, as 1 heard a 
master once remark, ‘better they should not be aware they had 
throats except for the purpose of swallowing their food.’” 
In the chapters specially addressed “to the pupil” Sir 
Charles Santley inculcates self-denial and moderation in all 
things,—food, drink, exercise, sleep, and study. His own 
experience inclines him to regard tobacco as a valuable 
sedative; but he does not advocate smoking, while vigorously 
deprecating the invectives of those who denounce smoking as 
a filthy habit. His remarks on general culture are decidedly 
vague. “A vocal artiste”—Sir Charles Santley uses this 
detestable form throughout—“ must have a nodding acquaint- 
ance, at least, with the sister Arts, literature, prose and poetry 
(especially the latter), and painting.” Languages are essential, 
especially Italian, “as the best works as studies for a singer ave 
written in that language.” But he differs toto caelo from those 
English singers who declare that Italian is much easier to 
pronounce than their own language. In his opinion, few 
foreigners ever acquire a pure Italian pronunciation. The 
upholders of the Bohemian life as the only artistic existence 
are dismissed with a flat denial. “I never yet encountered a 
great artiste who led a Bohemian life, or was unsystematic io 
his work.” Much less disputable than this peremptory 
assertion is the statement that “ you cannot be an artiste and 
a votary of Society at the same time. It has been often tried 
and always proved a failure.” On the subject of articulate 
enunciation Sir Charles Santley’s remarks are above 
reproach :—* The English-speaking peoples, more than any 
other, require to pay strict attention to this study; as a rule, 
they are totally regardless of uttering letter or syllable 
clearly in ordinary conversation, and so acquire a slipshod, 
inelegant enunciation which requires patient, persevering 
study to correct and fit them for public speaking.” This, as 
he further notes, is not the fault of the language, but of those 
who speak it without learning how it should be spoken. 
Here we may quote an interesting personal experience of the 
writer :— 

“I was once present at a performance of The Merchant of Venice 

at the Princess’s Theatre. Carl Formes, the once celebrated bass 
singer, played Shylock. He always preserved a strong German 
accent in conversation ; but though all the other characters in 
the play were sustained by Englishmen, the only one who recited 
his lines to be understood was Formes. The reason was obvious; 
he pronounced the letters, divided the syllables, aud accented the 
accented syllables, so that, though now and then his pronunciation 
of a word was not quite English, his enunciation was perfectly 
distinct. I did not miss a single syllable throughout his entire 
performance.” 
The recent performance of the Ring in English at Covent 
Garden furnishes a confirmation of this criticism. The 
foreign singers who took part, though not always intelligible, 
were on the whole much more articulate than their British 
colleagues. 

The bulk of Sir Charles Santley’s advice to young singers is 





tolerably obvious, but some of his sayings combine practical 
wisdom and good feeling to an extent on which it would be 
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hard to improve. Thus, after impressing on his readers the 
need of patience and courtesy, of conquering shyness and 
giving full play to artistic feeling whilst preserving modesty 
of demeanour, be enlarges on the value of keeping a silent 
tongue :— 

“Never discuss the talents of your fellow-artistes nor your own 
prospects, your prospective engagements or the remuneration you 
expect to receive from them; they are your business only, and 
once you confide them to your bosom friend, they will soon be 
everybody’s business, and probably end in no business at all.” 

He might have added that the singer who can only talk 
“shop” of this sort is one of the worst of bores. Excellent 
also is his caution with regard to the choice of agents :— 

“Have nothing to do with those who tell you that the only way 
to make a name, and so procure engagements, is to give a concert 
or recital in which you would have an opportunity to display your 
talents in their various phases and obtain notices of your perform- 
ance in the public journals (the quality of which they, the agents, 
can command), which will spread your name far and wide, together 
with sundry similar chimerical advantages.” 

Another valuable hint is addressed to the singer who has 
secured an operatic engagement, and has been cast for a 
part :— 

“Do not wait for your music to be sent to you; go at once to 
the librarian and procure it; and learn it by heart in anticipa- 
tion, in order that during the rehearsals you may direct your 
whole attention to the development of the character you have to 
represent ; and to the assimilation of your part with those of your 
fellow-performers, that you may do your share in carrying out the 
interest of the drama.” 

Lastly, we may quote, from his chapter on the stage, his 
condemnation of experienced actors who abuse their position 
to play practical jokes on “ greenhorns ” :— 

“When you arrive at being an old stager do not play tricks on 
the inexperienced—it is bad manners, unkind, and instead of 
enhancing your reputation, will lessen you in the estimation of 
those among your audience and comrades who are aware of your 
disloyal conduct.” 

The value of the book has already been illustrated. Some 
of its blemishes remain to be indicated. The tone throughout 
is that of the laudator temporis acti. Not only is there no 
mention of a single living singer, or, indeed, of any one later 
than Sims Reeves or Gardoni, but the general impression 
conveyed is that singers holding the first rank at the present 
day are ignorant of the very foundations of the art which 
they practise. There is no acknowledgment, again, of the 
immense improvement in the choice of songs at modern 
concerts and recitals as compared with, say, thirty years ago, 
or of the value to the musical community of good amateurs. 
Indeed, the possibility of an amateur being an artist seems to 
be flatly negatived by the contemptuous reference on p. 22. 
These omissions, and the somewhat bitter tone of certain 
passages, are to be regretted in a singer who has so little 
cause to complain of generous recognition as Sir Charles 
Santley. The book abounds in good advice, but it is 
not so much from singer to singer as from the old 
man to the young, and much of it is sententious in 
form as well as trite in matter. It lacks organic cohesion, 
and is rather a series of obiter dicta on various aspects 
of singing than a connected treatise. His exposure of 
quackery, charlatanism, and faddism is as well timed as it is 
vigorous. There is, indeed, hardly a word with which one can 
disagree ; but he does not tell us enough. It is an ungrateful 
task, however, to criticise the work of a great man who has 
rendered such splendid service to his art, though we are sure 
that, as he has never minced his own words, he will be the last 
to resent outspoken criticism. For the rest, we have only to 
add that young singers who do not go and hear Sir Charles 
Santley while there is yet time will miss an invaluable oppor- 
tunity of completing a liberal musical education. He is still 
a giant amongst singers. He still personifies, as he has done 
from his early days, all that is virile, sound, and sincere in the 
art of song, and such an experience will do far more good to 
the aspirant than the study of his book, excellent and timely 
though it is. C. L. G. 
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AN ALPINE MISCELLANY.* 
Mr. Coonrmpas has written a very interesting book, but it is a 
little hard to classify it in Alpine literature. Perhaps it is 
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best described as a miseellany. No other writer has the same 
intimate knowledge of the whole Alpine mountain system 
For forty years Mr. Coolidge has wandered through the 
different districts; he made his first ascent three days after 
the great Matterhorn accident; and twelve years ago he 
settled for good in the Grindelwald Valley. He has many 
first ascents to his credit, but he possesses a general know. 
ledge of the mountains which few great climbers share, for he 
has never confined himself to the one or two chief climbing 
centres. Everything about the Alps is of interest to him — 
their history, their flora and fauna, their inhabitants, as oa 
as their topography and mountaineering merits. Accordingly 
in this book he gives us the harvest of forty years’ exploration 
and study. There is a most interesting account of the 
political history of the range from the earliest days, and 
special chapters on those high-roads of history, the great 
passes. There are chapters on the animals, and a paper by 
Mr. Yeld on Alpine flowers. There are several delightful 
chapters on the customs of the villagers, especially during the 
long winters when they live their life undisturbed by tourists, 
Finally, there is a complete explanation of the whole topo. 
graphy of the range, which even to those who know the Alps 
well will reveal many new facts. The present writer has 
visited most Alpine districts, but he has to confess that Mr. 
Coolidge’s topographical chapters have given him a new 
conception of the structure of the range. 

The political chapters must have been hard to write, for the 
Alps have never been a political unit, and their histery is the 
history of a dozen States. Once, indeed, the whole range was 
under the rule of a single man, when Charlemagne was crowned 
at Rome on Christmas Day 800 A.D. No other mortal has 
achieved that position, though Napoleon at one epoch in his 
career came very near it. The history of the Alps is best 
read in that of the great passes, though the history made there 
was often that of countries far remote. The mountains dis. 
joined, but the passes united, the two civilisations of Europe, 
and the St. Gothard and Mont Genévre influenced the 
destinies of London and Rome as well as Berne and Milan. 
The most famous passes in antiquity and the easiest were the 
Mont Genévre in the Western Alps and the Brenner in the 
Eastern. In the early Middle Ages the Great St. Bernard, 
and later the St. Gothard, became thoroughfares in the 
central districts. To-day the chief passes are the four 
through which the great railway lines run from the North to 
Italy. Over the Mont Genévre Charles VIII. marched to 
the invasion of Italy, and it was also almost certainly the 
pass by which Hannibal crossed. The Mont Cenis was the 
favourite pass of the Frankish Kings on their way to 
Lombardy. Caesar, hastening back to Rome on his last 
journey from Gaul, crossed the Little St. Bernard, and 
Napoleon patronised the Great St. Bernard and the Simplon. 
The minor lateral passes around the St. Gothard were made 
famous by the brilliant mountain campaign of Suvoroff in 
1799. The little-known Septimer was the chief mediaeval 
route from Germany to Italy, and the history of the Brenner 
is the history of the Roman Empire from Drusus to the late 
Hapsburgs. We commend these chapters of Mr. Coolidge’s 
book as admirable specimens of clear and succinct historical 
geography. 

From topography Mr. Coolidge proceeds to the history of 
mountaineering, a subject to which he has devoted much 
painstaking research. A certain noble of Lorraine, Antoine 
de Ville, ascended the Mont Aiguille, near Grenoble, in the 
year 1492 by means of ladders,—a feat which may be taken 
as the first serious piece of rock-climbing in history. It was 
long before the Sieur de Ville found successors, the next 
considerable mountain to be conquered being the Titlis in 
1744. In 1786 Jacques Balmat reached the summit of Mont 
Blanc, and sixteen years later the Gross Glockner was 
climbed. Then came the turn of the Bernese Oberland, the 
Jungfrau and the Finsteraarhorn being climbed in the early 
years of last century. By 1841 the three chief Tyrolese peaks 
had all been subdued, and British climbers began to enter the 
stage. The great British pioneer was Professor Forbes of St. 
Andrews, to whose remarkable work in Alpine exploration 
Mr. Coolidge does full justice. Every one knows the tale of 
the heroic age of mountaineering which followed, beginning 
with Sir Alfred Wills’s ascent of the Wetterhorn, and 
ending with the tragic conquest of the Matterhorn. This 
tragedy gave the sport a temporary setback, but it slowly 
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revived as the dangers became more clearly known, and the 


rules of the game better defined. Mr. Coolidge gives us 
the achievements of our own countrymen, but he is also a 
sympathetic chronicler of the fine work of many foreign 
climbers, whose exploits are often unfamiliar to British 
mountaineers. The chapter on “Modern Mountaineering” 
seems to us to be written with great catholicity and good 
sense. The plea for the Gratwanderer as opposed to the 
“centrist” could scarcely have been better stated, and Mr. 
Coolidge is justified in arguing that the modern passion for 
rock-climbing may turn out better gymnasts, but cannot give 
us such competent all-round mountaineers. He thinks that 
the great blot upon the sport nowadays is the practice of 
guideless climbing by incompetent persons. The larger pro- 
portion of mountaineering accidents in the High Alps at the 
present time are due to this underrating of the difficulties of 
the task. Week-enders from the Swiss and Austrian towns, 
utterly out of training and with little previous experience, 
will attempt first-class ascents regardless of weather condi- 
tions. On the Continent “ Alpinism” is a democratic sport, 
and hundreds of young men pursue it on the cheapest methods. 
Economy and ambition joined with incompetence are the main 
factors in the swollen death-roll. Guideless climbing is per- 
fectly legitimate for a few highly competent people, but we 
agree with Mr. Coolidge that such climbers should be modest 
in their advocacy of it, lest their weaker brethren accept their 
principles and forget the conditions under which they are 
reasonable. After all, the best amateur in the all-round work 
of mountaineering is not equal to the best guides. He often 
is as good a climber, but he has not the knowledge, instinct, 
and nerve which the professional possesses. In an interesting 
chapter Mr. Coolidge explains the training of the guide, 
and the different types in the profession. He thinks that 
Christian Almer was the best who ever lived, but other 
mountaineers will put in a claim for their favourite guides. He 
is probably right in saying that there are not twenty first- 
class guides in the Alps at the present day, and that the 
younger men are not up to the level of the old. The new 
race are not pioneers in the same sense as were the companions 
of Leslie Stephen and the author. They are more specialised, 
and know more about rock, but they have not had the same 
chances as their fathers of facing new problems. 

To many people the most attractive chapter in an attractive 
book will be that in which Mr. Coolidge describes a year 
spent in the Alps. Englishmen know the Alps in summer 
and for a few weeks in mid-winter, but few have seen them in 
euly spring and late autumn, And yet those who have not 
seen the first green of spring on the slopes, or the wonderful 
russets and golds of autumn, have no conception of what a 
riot of colour the mountains can afford. Perhaps now that 
the age of the exploration of the snow is at an end, there may 
begin the fashion of exploring the valleys. People who do 
not like the summer crowds may find their pleasure in visiting 
the high glens at seasons when the life flows back to its old 
channels, and the guide forgets his summer manners and 
becomes a woodcutter like his forefathers. Not the least of 
the merits of Mr. Coolidge’s book is the comprehensive 
appreciation which it shows for every phase and season of 
the life of the mountains. 





THE HORSE IN HISTORY.* 


Mr. Basit Tozer writes as one who fears to be too late to 
record the influence of the horse on history at the striking 
moment when that influence ceases. He is enough of a 
pessimist, in fact, to think that the moment has arrived. 
We agree that the motor is bound to replace the horse 
speedily for all purposes of traffic in towns, and we do not 
hesitate to say that we are glad of it. No lover of horses 
likes to see them straining themselves and falling on slippery 
roads. We remember that an American writer was much 
impressed by the accomplished tricks of London horses in 
keeping their balance; he remarked, for instance, that on a 
muddy day horses might be seen tobogganning most of the 
way down the greasy hill from St. Paul’s to Ludgate Circus 
and preserving a steady eye through it all. Although that 
was an amiable exaggeration, the pity of a horse's labour in 
towns oppresses most of us, and we look forward complacently 





to the day when mechanical traffic shall have replaced it. Let 
us even hope that in due course the streets will be rendered 
thereby quieter and cleaner. But we cannot agree with Mr. 
Tozer that in thirty years horses will be used in Britain only for 
hunting and racing. Driving, we hope and believe, will always 
remain a British sport; the type of man who would rather 
have his hand on the reins of a mettlesome horse than 
on the levers of a powerful car is not likely to die out. Then 
there will be the use of horses for agricultural purposes. We 
know our farmers well enough to think that if the horse be 
only regarded as an agricultural implement, it will not be 
replaced very quickly by something more scientific. The 
greatest difficulty ahead of us is the supply of horses for the 
Army. Statistics show that the number of horses foaled falls 
steadily every year. The point will soon be reached when the 
Government will have to consider the matter; and we need 
only say that if horses are still necessary for war, as they 
assuredly will be for a long time to come, some way will be 
discovered for ensuring the supply. After all, horses can be 
bred to meet a demand as easily as guns can be manufactured 
and ships built. In our opinion, therefore, Mr. Tozer errs in 
his pessimism. But we are none the less under an obligatior 
to his passing frame of mind, because it caused him to write 
this book. It may be described as a most industrious work 
of reference. It might have been much more impressively 
written, for the subject is a great one; but it was well worth 
doing, and Mr. Tozer is to be congratulated on his idea. Sir 
Walter Gilbey, it is true, has written about ancient and modern 
horses, and Professor W. Ridgeway has written learnedly on 
the origin of the domestic horse; but Frenchmen and Germans 
have produced two historical books to our one. There is 
plenty of room for this one, with all its lack of skill. 

Before 1000 B.C. probably no people exeept the Libyans rode 
on horseback, although chariots go back beyond history. When 
Homer wrote, however, horsemanship was familiar enough. 
The horses ofthe Achaeans are said to have been dun-coloured 
(Eav06s) or dapple (Sadrs), unless the word gav@és was used, as 
Mr. Tozer does not forget to suggest, in its well-known sense 
of gold-coloured. In that case it was perhaps a lyrically 
inaccurate epithet. Or possibly it was only a comprehensive 
epithet, for the Homeric Greeks did not exactly differentiate 
colours. It is perhaps useless to speculate, but we believe 
that favy@éds when used of a horse was something brighter 
than dun-coloured. It is not till we come to Xenophon— 
although Simo wrote before him—that we find the horse 
treated scientifically. No man could have written as he did 
unless he was a good horseman, a good horsemaster, and a 
lover of horses. Xenophon’s definition of the desirable points 
in a horse still holds in principle, though we should express 
ourselves rather differently. “The meck of the horse,” he 
says, “as it proceeds from the chest, should not fall forward, 
like that of a boar, but should grow upward, like that of a 
cock, and should bave an easy motion at the parts about the 
As Mr. Tozer justly says, all the horses on the 
Parthenon frieze have heads like cocks. It is often asked 
how the ancients, who had not stirrups, used to mount. There 
were three ways: by vaulting, by vaulting with the help of a 
pole or spear, and by making the horse crouch. There was 
yet a fourth way, but much less common except in Persia, 
which was to mount by stepping on a slave’s back. Sapor 
when he had conquered the Emperor Valerian mounted 
thus on Valerian’s back. The cult of the horse in Greece 
set the model which has been imitated in modern 
countries, and every reader of Aristophanes remembers 
his satire at the expense of horse-racing and gambling. 
In The Clouds Strepsiades exclaims of his son Pheidippides 
(whose name Mr. Tozer misspells): “For what with debts 
and duns and stablekeepers’ bills which this fine spark heaps 
on my back, I lie awake the whilst; and what cares he 
but to coil up his locks, ride, drive his horses, and dream of 
them all night.” 

Alexander the Great’s horse, the famous ‘ Bucephalus,’ 
would not have satisfied Xenophon, if we may judge from the 
meaning of its name (“ bull-headed”); but Alexander at least 
understood the invaluable secret of setting up sympathy 
between himself and his animal, unless Plutarch misleads us 
more than usual. Virgil gives us in the “Georgics” a noble 
description of a well-looking horse, and the modern could add 
little to it as an appreciation of the right points. 


arch.” 
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The breeding of horses has depended so much on the 
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intervention of man that it is quite possible that we have been 
breeding away from the early type not only in appearance, 
but also in character. We quote Mr. Tozer’s words on this 
very interesting question :— 

“The physical strength of horses in the very early centuries 
must have been prodigious. If the details we have of the way 
in which the early war chariots were constructed are accurate, 
then at least three of our twentieth-century horses would be 
needed to accomplish the work, one might almost say perform the 
feats, that a pair of horses could do twelve or thirteen centuries 
ago. Even as late in the world’s history as the period of Julius 
Cesar the staying power of some of the war horses in Britain 
was amazing. Men who have been in action in our own times 
will tell you that a wounded horse gives in at once, that he seems 
to have no heart. Yet in Julius Cwsar’s time, and in earlier 
epochs, an arrow or a javelin wound, if not too severe, apparently 
had the effect of setting a war horse upon his mettle rather than 
of causing him to give in. Can the horse’s temperament, then, 
have changed within the last ten centuries? Is he a less 
courageous animal than he was? Is he more highly strung, less 
intelligent, less strong physically, and of a weaker constitution ? 
Such problems have to do with the history of the horse rather 
than with the horse in history, and, so far as I am aware, they 
have not as yet been solved.” 

We fancy that in ancient and mediaeval times convention 
attributed more ferocity, and even more nobility, to the horse 
than he possessed. In Leonardo da Vinci's battle frieze, for 
example (part of which has been preserved, and might 
very well have been reproduced among the illustrations 
of this book), the horses were represented as tearing one 
another with their teeth, and yet we know well enough that 
that was but a painter’s trick to heighten the effect of 
the human fury. We must refer the reader to the book for 
the gradual rise in importance of the horse in England,—the 
military introduction of it by the Normans, the encouragement 
of horse-racing by Richard L., the discouragement of it under 
the Commonwealth, the famous ride of Wolsey from London 
to Paris (which brought him back before the King even 
guessed that he had started), and so on. Let us turn rather 
to the determining factor in the breeding of racehorses,—the 
introduction of Arab blood. Mr. T. A. Cook in his History 
of the Turf has said that the finest breed of horse ever pro- 
duced was the result of the cross between the pure Arab and 


the English animal as it was towards the close of the seven- 
teenth century. Some experts, who have pretty good reason 
for their faith, tell us that all modern racehorses can be traced 
back to one of the three famous Arab sires,—‘ Byerley Turk,’ 


the ‘Darley Arabian,’ and the ‘Godolphin Arabian.’ At all 
events, famous winners mostly belong to one family, forming 
a kind of close corporation. Mr. Cook tells us that out of a 
hundred and twenty-seven races for the Derby, the descendants 
of ‘Eclipse’ have won no fewer than eighty-two times. Our 
last quotation must give a specimen of Mr. Tozer’s confident 
interpretations of the influence of the horse on the turning- 
points of history :— 


“Coming to what has been termed the Arabiau period, history 
proves beyond all doubt that the spread of Islam was due partly 
to the Arabians having at about that time become possessors of 
many horses. Indeed had the Franks not owned a great number 
of exceptionally fine horses by about the beginning of the sixth 
century A.D., who can say that the Saracens would not, after the 
year 732 a.p., have vanquished the larger portion of Western 
Europe ? Again, what chance of victory would the Normans 
have had at Hastings had Harold’s forces been mounted on horse- 
back? For when we remember the valiant way that Harold and 
his men fought it is easy to believe that the Normans would have 
been completely routed had they too been fighting on foot and 
not on horseback, in which case the entire history of this country 
would very likely have been different.” 





THE PLEASANT LAND OF FRANCE* 


Mr. ProrHero’s delightful book on France covers a variety 
of subjects, on each and all of which he speaks with authority. 
Few Englishmen of the present day know France more 
thoroughly ; and not only is the actual state of the country, 
with all the details and peculiarities of everyday life, quite 
familiar to him, but he also knows French history and 
‘literature with a completeness that does not become more 
common in these impressionist days. Plenty of people who 
have travelled a little in France, spent a day at a chiteau 
perhaps, talked to a farmer or a shopkeeper, and picked 
up a few salient facts in the course of a hurried journey, 





* The Pleasant Land of France, 
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are quite ready to lay down the law as to many things 
connected with the life of our neighbours; but it ‘is 
curious how few of these people tell us anything really fresh 
or lift the curtain which hides so much of the inner existence 
of one nation from another. Now and then an Englishman 
arises who from circumstances, perhaps some hereditary bent 
—for French ancestry has a way of showing itself here and 
there in families—or from an unaccountable turn towards the 
Latin side of things, seems by nature to understand France 
and the French. Love, it is true, does not always follow on 
understanding; but fair judgment does, or should do. Mr 
Prothero says that he has spent many of the happiest days of 
his life in France, and owes her “a lasting debt of gratitude.” 
He has written this book, some part of which has already 
appeared as articles in three or four of our best reviews, in 
order to help in dispersing any national prejudices that may 
remain between the two countries, and to place “the genius 
and character of our neighbours in a fairer light.” These are 
good objects, and the attempt is by no means an unnecessary 
one. There is a great deal of prejudice, and a great deal of 
ignorance, still existing in England with regard to France, 
It is the same in France with regard to England: the 
ignorance, indeed, is greater. Of course these things improve 
every day, but no effort can be wasted which aims at clearing 
away the clouds more quickly. On the whole, though possibly 
a quite perfect friendship can hardly exist between persons of 
different race, different manners, different principles, and so 
on, a wider knowledge of each other should certainly only 
lead to a deeper goodwill. 

Though each of Mr. Prothero’s chapters has a value of its 
own, some are much more lively and interesting than others; 
and one of the best, from the general reader's point of view, 
is “A Day in Provincial France.” With the light touch of 
real sympathy the author describes a little town on market- 
day, sketching in the half-mediaeval background, and painting 
a vivid picture of the people, their occupations and amuse- 
ments, dress, manners, and provincial characteristics. French 
peasants and shopkeepers, one may here say, have no more 
friendly portrait-painter than Mr. Prothero. Both classes are 
even, we think, rather idealised in these pages. Some may be 
content with gudgeon-fishing, drinking sorbet at a café, and 
gambling with bits of sugar. We do not need Balzac, Zola, 
and their successors, even the lofty and fair-minded M. René 
Bazin, to teach us that there is another side to the picture. 
To be sure, Mr. Prothero himself gives us many glimpses of it 
when he comes to write of French farming, its advantages 
and disadvantages. He can hardly deny that as far as the 
peasant-farmer’s character is concerned these latter are 
considera ble. 

Before leaving his study of a town on market-day we should 
like to express a doubt that rises to the mind of any one 
familiar with modern France: does this pretty description 
belong quite to the present day, or has it to do with, say, five- 
and-twenty years ago? It is surely in very remote provinces 
only that the younger women, at any rate, “ wear their simple 
caps rather than affect Parisian novelties.” To the present 
writer, who has known provincial France pretty well for a good 
many years, the disappearance of caps from peasant heads, 
except those of the old women, has been a real sorrow. It is 
possible, however, that we are mistaken in locating Mr. 
Prothero’s little town in that eastern part of France which is 
rather “up to date” than otherwise. 

The chapters on farming and on land tenure are full of 
curious and valuable information. If Mr. Prothero proves by 
some remarks in his first chapter how well he appreciates the 
personal character of the Frenchman, he here shows a perfect 
knowledge of French country life on its economic side. He 
describes the wonderful variety of France, the secret of her 
real prosperity, every kind of imaginable soil and crop being 
utilised to the utmost extent by people who—here, for us, the 
weak point occurs—are wrapped up, body and soul, in the 
business of earning and saving money. The French peasant 
is “sparing of everything except his labour.” But that 
labour would often be of little avail were it not for the mar- 
vellous advantages of soil and climate. It cannot be too often 
remembered that “every climate, except that of the tropics, is 
represented in the country,” and that the natural products of 
France are as many and as diversified as her agricultural 
customs, unwritten land laws, and differing kinds of geological 
formation. We cannot resist quoting some of Mr. Prothero's 
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remarks on this variety, which “is at once the charm and the 


solid advantage of France” :— 

«Jt is by her diversities of soil and climate that her peasant 

prietary thrives. By the same diversity she is protected 

inst foreign competition or adverse seasons. As in England 
the relations of landlord and tenant-farmer constitute practically 
the only system of land tenure, and corn-growing and cattle- 
feeding her only agricultural industry, so her districts are purely 
agricultural or purely manufacturing. It is not so in France, 
and too much stress can hardly be laid on the contrast. On the 
other hand, her land tenures are more flexible and more elastic, 
and her modes of cultivation more diversified, so that all her 
eggs are not stored in a single basket; on the other hand, agri- 
culture and manufacture are not separated into distinct districts. 
The squalid haunts of English trade are surrounded at the best 
by blackened wastes; in French Flanders dense population and 
high farming advance hand in hand. At the doors of factories, 
at the brink of coal-pits, is some of the best cultivated land in 
the world, land which affords recreation and profit to thousands 
of artisans.” 
Our people are beginning to learn these lessons, we fancy, 
though slowly and through difficulties which legislation is 
doing its best to remove. Later on, Mr. Prothero says:— 

“The weavers of Elbwuf, the ironworkers of Conches, the 

cotton-stuff workers of the valley of the Audelle are not only 
artisans, but farmers, market gardeners, or florists; in the 
summer they are harvesters or haymakers. It is this combina- 
tio of agriculture with manufacture which constitutes an 
important element in the happiness of Normandy. So again, 
Saumur has its enamel factories, Tours its silk fabrics, Le Mans 
its tinned vegetables, Angers its slate quarries, Cholet its cheap 
handkerchiefs, Laval its sacking and sailcloth, and in all these 
cases the artisan is also a peasant proprietor...... So also the 
people of the Pas de Calais and the Somme are largely employed 
jn local manufactures which supplement their agricultural 
earnings.” 
And many more examples of the same kind. The essay was 
written twenty years ago, and things to-day, we believe, are 
not so bright for the peasant proprietor. But the object is 
always worth study. It must be remembered, however, that 
these workers are Frenchmen, and that such double labour 
needs great industry, great perseverance, great thrift, and a 
total absence of affectation and false pride. Our people's 
virtues are different, and though English agriculture is 
advancing on French lines, it is not quite easy for us to see 
the English artisan and agricultural worker rolled into one. 

By some readers the very curious chapter on “ Tenant- 
Right and Agrarian Outrage in France” will be found the 
most interesting in the book. Here we have an account of 
a land-war always going on in Picardy, having begun towards 
the end of the seventeenth century. Even Ireland, it seems, 
must give points to Picardy as to the terrorist system unde: 
which tenant-right, here called the “droit de marché,” has so 
long existed in that province. 

A chapter on French folk-lore contains a good deal that is 
unfamiliar, though only, of course, touching the fringe of that 
vast subject. One on Fontainebleau shows the author as much 
at home in history as in contemporary study and observation. 
Literature is represented by an interesting essay on Rabelais 
and by a study of modern French poets, with translations. 
This, though containing a good deal of charming work, is 
perhaps the chapter in the book that we could least unwillingly 


spare. 





THE COVENANTERS.* 
WHATEVER may be the view regarding Dr. Hewison’s 
impartiality as an historian which a study of these volumes 
inspires, there can be no question that they afford ample 
evidence of unusually minute and conscientious research, and 
of a successful endeavour to bring to bear upon bis subject a 
mass of information that needed only to be selected and 
systematised to have its true historical value appreciated. With 
this aspect of the author’s work no fault can be found; and it 
will be long ere sufficient fresh facts will be divulged to admit 
of any work superseding his in respect of copious and 
relevant detail. That his sympathies are inevitably with one 
side in the protracted struggle, that his work is in effect 
& Covenanting history of the Covenanters, is, indeed, soon 
evident. In dealing with controversial matters he acts more 
often as counsel than as judge, manipulating his evidence 
skilfully, and on the whole with convincing moderation. 
Occasionally, however—and this is most true with regard to 
Lis characterisations of such men as Graham of Claverhouse 
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and Archbishops Sharp and Leighton—his criticism is marred 
by a trenchancy which amounts almost to virulence, and his 
condemnations are delivered with a gusto which, though it 
makes lively reading, is scarcely desirable from the historical 
standpoint. 

Throughout in his treatment of the subject the writer is 
concerned more with the end than with the means: he is 
imbued with a reverence and enthusiasm for the Covenanting 
cause which inevitably lead him to view with a certain par- 
tiality the men who fought for it, and the deeds that were 
done inits name. He defines that cause as follows :— 


“The genuine Covenanters from first to last never resiled from 
those definite principles on which the Reformed Church in Scot- 
land was founded. ‘These principles were, in fine, the absolute 
authority of the Word of God over all men: the exclusive power 
of the ruler in civil affairs only, according to the Word, and in 
Scotland according to its ancient Constitution. It is now manifest 
beyond doubt, from the authoritative documents issued by the 
Scottish Presbyterians, that the reason for their persistent 
Covenanting was an inextinguishable dread of and revulsion 
from Popery—the antithesis of their cherished principles. They 
also feared that diocesan Episcopacy was Popery in disguise. 
This fear of Popery was like a fever seizing hold of the spirit of 
the Scotch people, and making itself felt recurrently, with the 
intermittent revelations of the crooked negotiations which went 
on between the successive Stuart sovereigns and the Popes, and 
regarding which the sapient Protestant leaders obtained accurate 
information from their well-informed foreign agents.” 


The first volume, which covers a period extending to the 
fall of Charles I. and Montrose, begins with a very complete 
outline of Scottish ecclesiastical history in the sixteenth 
century, without which, as Dr. Hewison rightly contends, a 
study of the Covenanting movement of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries would be more or less unintelligible. 
At this part of his task he is, as he himself admits, working 
on a field that has already been fully cultivated, and he 
refrains from overburdening his work with references, and 
seldom attempts an elaborate characterisation. Of Queen 
Mary in 1562 he says :— 

“The giddy queen became giddier. The sedate Scot has always 
taken pleasure sadly. When the ‘mad world’ prophesied by 
Randolph, appeared at Holyrood the Covenanters 
believed that the devil was running loose in the land. By day 
the anxious Queen might hold tearful levées with churlish 
preachers and rude cavaliers, who clamoured for a_ settled 
religion; by night she loved to dance, even in male attire, to play 
the galliard, to sweep through the dark alleys and streets as a 
masked mummer, and to play cards till break of morn...... 
She was not a nervous, timorous girl, cowering at the sight of 
haggard Knox, as some conclude. Her letters prove that she 
possessed the courage of the Stuart race, and the invincible 
fidelity of a Joan of Arc consecrated to a holy mission. .... . 
She played, however, at sixes and sevens with her ‘chance.’ 


One of the most interesting chapters in the first volume is 
that which deals with clerical life after the Reformation, 
detailing by means of examples from the records the appalling 
difficulties which the Scottish clergyman of the late sixteenth 
century had to face. Confronted often with a congregation 
“as fully armed as South Sea Islanders, gaping for any 
oratorical indiscretion, lying in wait behind the tombstones to 
be avenged of fancied wrongs, and still half purged of the old 
leaven of Roman Catholicism,” the pastor could tax his 
“sheep” with their wanderings only at the risk of having a 
“ whinger” flung at his head, or even of having to use the 
sword with which he was usually armed in defence of his life. 
Stipends were incredibly small, and as often as not paid in 
“kind”; manses were a luxury, one enthusiast living in the 
steeple of his church; and a library worth more than one or 
two pounds was the exception. It is little wonder, as Dr. 
Hewison remarks, that the literary output of the starved and 
harried clergy of this period will not bear comparison with 
that of the Carolan or the Elizabethan age. 

Dr. Hewison's sympathy for the Covenanting cause, though 
it may necessitate some reservations in the acceptance of his 
work as a whole, does not lead him into attempting to 
minimise the brutalities of which the victors at Philiphaugh 
were guilty, or the cruelty of the extermination of the 
Macdonalds by the troops of General Sir David Leslie in 1648. 
His account of these events induces in the reader, at least, 
the conviction that there was little to choose between the 
opposing factions in the matter of ferocity when victory 
gave an opportunity for the display of it. There is nothing 
in Dr. H-wison’s restatement of the facts to justify his 
contention that Nevay, who instigated Leslie in the latter 
affair, is not deserving of the epithets “ bloodthirsty” and 
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“monster” which have been applied to him by Mr. Andrew 
Lang and Mr. W. L. Mathieson. Rather would it be truer 
to admit that there were few men on either side in the 
struggle to whom such epithets, in the light of modern 
thought, could not be applied; and to realise that there is 
nothing very improbable in the story, which Dr. Hewison 
considers “somewhat incredible,’ that when the “poetic” 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Glasgow, David 
Dickson, heard of the wholesale and summary executions 
which followed on Philiphaugh, he exclaimed: “The work 
goes bonnily on.” Even the lapse of two centuries has 
not enabled Dr. Hewison to regard the enemies of the 
Covenant with any great measure of toleration. To Montrose, 
however, he is just, and, in fact, almost generous :-— 

“A brave, cultured, and capable Scot, who in a less troubled 
and more refined age might have given to his country the fruits 
of a genius which had the power to create trust, enthusiasm, and 
admiration among those whom the hapless hero came into contact 
with. A mistake of judgment made him the champion of an 
indefensible cause. . . . . . Montrose had all the valour, with the 
defects, of his Celtic ancestry, and failed in realising high ideals 
because the sentiment which dominated him was tribal rather 
than cosmopelitan. A chieftain himself, he wrongly imagined 
that it was the first duty to obey the King, as the infallible vice- 
gerent of God. Unlike many Royalists he had a clean life, 
although his Covenanting confessors suggested otherwise. A 
love of praise and distinction detracted from a magnanimous 
character, but he was not cursed with the mean land-hunger that 
degraded the succeeding defenders of the Carolan faith, and 
spoilers of the Covenanters—Dalyell, Bruce, Claverhouse.” 

At the beginning of his second volume Dr. Hewison gives 
a detailed account of the coronation of Charles II. at Scone 
in 1651. As exhibiting in all its nakedness the stern 
fanaticism of the men to satisfy whom, and to save his crown, 
Charles perjured himself, and as marking the chasm which 
separated the outlook of the Stuarts on religion and govern- 
ment from that of their Northern subjects—a chasm that no 
Covenant could bridge—it would be hard to find a better 
picture. For the best part of a day the “ Merry Monarch ” 
was flagellated for the sins of his house, prayed over, preached 
over to the text of the coronation of Joash, with the analogies 
to his own case carefully emphasised, compelled to listen to 
the recital of the Covenants, National and Solemn League, 
and exhorted to “turn good like Joash, purge the Court, 
cleanse the Church, and reform the masses and himself.” Of 
his signing of the Covenants and taking of the oath of fidelity 
to Presbyterianism Dr. Hewison says that “for an indecent 
outrage on religion and patriotism one could not readily find 
a match to that perpetrated at Scone by the libertine Charles,” 
an opinion with which most of us will agree. It is not extra- 
ordinary, however, that Charles should have remarked: “I 
think I must repent too that I was ever born,” and have 
asserted, after his escape to France, that he would rather be 
hanged than again trust himself to the mercy of the Scots. 
It is to be wondered that more of the Presbyterian party did 
not see, as some indeed did, the utter futility of the whole 
proceeding. 

In his chapter on the condition of the country in the seven- 
teenth century Dr. Hewison takes up the cudgels with 
enthusiasm in defending the Covenanters from the charge of 
repressing natural gaiety and healthy recreation. He gives 
instances to prove their love of music, of culture, and of sport, 
and cites a wedding-feast which was graced by the Duke of 
Sutherland, a notable Covenanter, and his friends, at which 
the company has been described by a contemporary diarist as 
“merry, jovial, and facetious.” This, indeed, is one of the 
happiest chapters in the book. It abounds with instances not 
only of heroism and sacrifice, but of kindliness, sympathy, 
and wit, and neutralises any importance that Buckle’s gloomy 
picture of the Covenanters may still possess. 

A little later we find Dr. Hewison swinging his battleaxe 
again. Archbishop Leighton is a “ miserable invertebrate ” 
and a “passionless mummy.” We are told that “an infinite 
charity could not veneer the character of Sharp with a 
semblance of humanity,” and the following is his estimate of 
Claverhouse :— 

“He left no proof of the possession of the talents of a great 
soldier, or a wise statesman. No feat of prowess is recorded to 
the credit of this untiring and merciless executor of the orders of 
his superiors, and of the cruel decrees he assisted in framing. 
On the contrary, there abide reminiscences of a martinet, a 
mercenary, a miserable clamourer for spoil, and a ruthless 
reveller in the blood of his countrymen. The gruesome libel 
that the Atholl Murrays raised the skull of Dundee and used it 





. . . . * a 
as a drinking quaich, is less likely to have been a taunt of th 
Jacobites in reference te the alleged double dealing and irreso] 
tion of Atholl than the suggestion of some sardonic Whig that 
at last a temporary use had been discovered for the cranium of 
a small Scot whom his unhappy fatherland could well hay. 
spared.” ° 

In fine, it may be said that these two volumes, affording 
copious proofs of careful research which can hardly be over. 
praised, and characterised by much forcible writing, are yet 
marred, in the opinion of those who prefer to have their 
history presented to them as free as possible from criticism 
by the author’s bias in favour of the subjects of his theme 
Dr. Hewison’s point of view is well exemplified by the verse 
which he quotes at the end, and which has been attributed to 
Burns by Allan Cunningham :— 

“The Solemn League and Covenant 
Cost Scotland blood, cost Scotland tears ; 
But it sealed Freedom’s sacred cause— 
If thou’rt a slave, indulge thy sneers.” 
The reader may find himself more in sympathy with the 
original version of the same verse, pencilled by Burns on the 
margin of an account of several martyred Covenanters, now 
in Dumfries Mechanics’ Institute :— 
“The Solemn League and Covenant 
Now brings a smile, now brings a tear; 
But sacred Freedom, too, was theirs: 
If thou’rt a slave, indulge thy sneer.” 
It should be mentioned that the volumes contain a number of 
admirable photographs of men and places dealt with in the 
text, as well as several interesting reproductions of the 
original Covenants. 





THE INDIAN MUTINY.* 

THIs narrative, most appropriately dedicated by Sir Evelyn 
Wood “to the memory of the Europeans and Asiatics who 
laid down their lives in maintaining the supremacy of the 
United Kingdom in India,” is an amplification of a series of 
articles published in the Times last October. In the interval 
the author had received from various correspondents a number 
of suggestions and an amount of additional information which 
necessitated the rewriting of several chapters, and we fancy 
that even those who are best versed in the history of the Mutiny 
campaigns will come across details and incidents which are 
new tothem. Sir Evelyn himself was only a partaker in the 
later phases of the struggle, but be served with men who had 
borne the full heat and burden of the day, and his stirring 
version of the events of those memorable years has all the 
vivacity of an eyewitness. His “efforts to write fairly of the 
contending races” have been crowned with remarkable success, 
and in a field which lends itself only too freely to exaggeration 
of speech he has preserved the dignified simplicity of a gallant 
soldier. 

The introductory chapter on the causes of the revoltisa 
remarkably clear statement of the series of mistakes and mis- 
understandings which rendered the Mutiny possible. The 
recently published Life of Sir Henry Norman bears witness to 
the inability of even the most experienced officers to read the 
signs of the times; and Sir Evelyn mentions as an illustration 
that during the exasperating punishment parade at Meerut, 
which, owing to the difficulty of riveting iron fetters on the 
ankles of eighty-five men, lasted for several hours, “ 400 British 
artillerymen, mainly recruits, had only blank cartridge for 
their carbines, although they stood between two Bengal 
battalions carrying ball ammunition.” Fortunately the hour 
brought forth the men. Crass stupidity in high places and the 
mistakes of the valetudinarians and septuagenarians of the 
old Company’s army were redeemed by bright instances of 
devotion, and by the stubborn valour which is the hall-mark 
of the British soldier in a tight place. It was the swan-song 
of Long Service. No troops have ever been tried more highly 
by heat, by forced marches, by disease, by insufficient com- 
missariat, than the heroic handfuls who held the ridge at 
Delhi, who followed Havelock to Cawnpore and Lucknow, and 
who shared in that wonderful Central Indian campaign of Sir 
Hugh Rose, which has been so strangely neglected by our 
historians. It was here that Sir Evelyn Wood won his spurs, 
and he has rescued from oblivion some of the most gallant feats 
of arms that are to be found among the records of the English 
in India. He justly lays stress on the fact that though, 
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most fortunately for us, no single leader of even second-class 
military ability was thrown up among the mutineers, the 
foemen whom we encountered were worthy of our steel so far 
as mere gallantry was concerned, and the terrible roll of 
casualties is sufficient evidence of the strain which was 
imposed upon the British officer. 

While the book abounds in vivid personal touches, we are 
compelled to admit that it suffers from the defects of its 
origin. It isa compromise between literature and journalism, 
and “ England does not love coalitions.”’ In an evil hour the 
author has followed, though inconsistently, the orthography 
of the Indian Survey. He has spared us, it is true, from the 
“Kabnpur” and the “ Lakhnao” which disfigure the pages of 
Colonel Malleson, but “ Mau” and “Puna” are unnecessary 
pieces of pedantry ; and we cannot allow the familiar and 
classical “Sepoy” to be supplanted by “Sipahi” without a 


protest. 





PUOR LAW SETTLEMENT AND REMOVAL.* 


Some twenty closely printed pages enumerating the statutes 
and the cases which govern our law of settlement and removal 
serve to remind us how inextricably interwoven with our 
economic system is this survival and development of earlier 
custom. The enormous sums that have been wasted in 
litigation by Unions and parishes constitute a monument of 
the perversity of local administration, Mr. Davey dates the 
establishment of the law of settlement from the 13 and 
14 Car. 2, c. 12 (1662), but, as he proceeds to point out, the 
principle of settlement and chargeability was already part of 
the law of England. Mr. Coode in his most interesting and 
learned Report (ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed August 5th, 1851), the locus classicus of the subject, 
traces the origins in Saxon law, and puts the date some centuries 
earlier than Mr. Davey, who properly in a legal treatise confines 
himself to quotations from the statutes. The remarkable 
thing about the law of settlement is that there is practically no 
reference to it in the famous 43 Elizabeth, c. 2, the statutory 
foundation of our English Poor Law. The fact provokes the 
comment that the Legislature very little foresaw the effect 
of its action. After the event it is very easy to know that 
if a statutory obligation is enacted obliging each parish to 
maintain “its own poor,’ there must sooner or later arise 
a need of definition. Equally natural also is the dis- 
position to go back, for this purpose, to the ancient 
servile settlement of the population on the land. The 
result has been one of the most disastrous chapters of 
English history. The forcible settlement of the poor on 
the land, where formerly their feudal servitude was due, 
ceased, under changed conditions, to be operative, but it was 
replaced by an influence which was much more insidious and 
baneful,—namely, an unwillingness of the poor to quit 
their place of settlement, an attitude which, with the aid 
of other causes, brought about the terrible stagnation and 
immobility of English labour in the early years of last 
century. The sordid warfare between parishes and the 
chicanery of officials, as well as some of the most miserable 
aspects of pauperism, have been the result. The law of the 
subject is most industriously and lucidly set out in this 
volume. 

It is not our province here to deal with the technicalities 
of the law. It is worth the while, however, of the general 
reader to mark the amplitude and scope of this subject at 
a time when we are, as a nation, starting a new Poor 
Law for the aged. Like the legislators of Elizabeth, our 
present Government do not seem to apprehend that if 
we create a statutory right of relief, something of the 
nature of a new law of settlement will undoubtedly become 
necessary, not perhaps (as the burden of recent old-age 
pension legislation is on taxes, not local rates) for purposes 
of deciding the area of chargeability, but to prevent 
fraud and for administrative purposes generally. The local 
nature of our existing Poor Law administration, as instituted 
by Elizabeth and reformed in 1834, reduced the difficulty of 
identification, but, as Mr. Davey’s volume reminds us, it 
opened the door to other unexpected evils. Our new old-age 
Poor Law may by its reckless draft on national taxes solve 
the question of local chargeability, but it leaves unsolved the 
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whole administrative difficulty, and many others that are 
certain unexpectedly to arise. All that we are interposing 
against this danger is a pious hope for the plenary inspiration 
of our Excisemen! 





STAFF RIDES.* 
A SraFF ride is a campaign without troops. It is the logical 
development from the old Kriegspiel or war-game. But 
whereas the war-game was a campaign conducted indoors 
and on a map, a Staff ride is an outdoor tactical exercise 
conducted on the ground itself. It differs only from 
maneuvres in the absence of the human pawns. The orders 
ave, however, given and carried out exactly as they would be 
in war, by a real, corporeally existent Staff, and the ground 
itself is carefully studied both from the strategic and the 
tactical point of view. It is sometimes said that too great 
a strain is placed upon the imagination of officers by 
asking them to take part in peace exercises without 
troops; but we agree with Colonel, now Brigadier-General, 
Haking in holding Staff rides, if properly conducted, to be of 
immense practical value. In many ways they are more 
practical and more real than peace maneuvres with troops, 
where showy deeds of valour against blank ammunition are 
apt to produce gross absurdities and to teach lessons that are 
positively harmful. In mancuvres, again, even greater 
absurdities result from the difficulty of obtaining a sufficiently 
wide mancuvre area. Troops, for instance, are frequently 
massed on the high-road under hostile artillery fire because 
the adjoining fields are out of bounds, or the opposing forces 
suddenly discover that the “ key to the position” is the private 
park of some gentleman who will not allow the troops to 
enter it. A party of officers in plain clothes, on the other 
hand, isa much less formidable body, and can generally get 
access even to the most jealously guarded enclosures. 

But instructive as it is when properly conducted, it is 
exceedingly easy so to handle an exercise of this kind that 
it becomes an entire fiasco, wasting the time and demoralising 
the temper of those who are taking part. Indeed, to direct 
a good Staff ride probably requires more forethought and 
greater experience than does the conduct of manmuvres 
with real in place of imaginary troops. General Haking, 
whose experience of a Staff ride, now brought up to the level 
of a fine art, is second to none, has consequently prepared 
this book, which deals with all the difficulties, and discusses 
in close detail the arrangements which should be made for 
every conceivable form of exercise, both small and large. 
We are glad to see that he insists very strongly upon two 
points,—the absolute necessity for limiting each ride to 
a very few officers, and the importance of securing the 
prompt revision of all work by the directing Staff imme- 
diately it is handed in. Moreover, for purposes of instruction 
it is not sufficient to tell an officer that his work is bad or 
good; the full reasons must be given why it is judged to be 
bad or good. This entails almost continuous labour upon the 
directing Staff from 7 a.m. till past midnight daily, and for 
this reason, and also because the officers under instruction 
are working at high pressure, it is generally inadvisable to 
prolong any one ride beyond three days. 

We should add that on the peg of the various imaginary 
situations which may form the scheme for a Staff ride 
General Haking hangs a large number of tactical disserta- 
tions which should be of the very highest value to the 
military student. And lest any one should think that Staff 
rides are intended for senior officers only and are wasted on 
the junior ranks, General Haking very properly reminds us, 
as did Sir Ian Hamilton in his volumes on the Manchurian 
War, that, when all is said and done, it is the company 
commanders who win battles, and that skilful leading and high 
training on the part of the company officers have quite as 
much effect upon the issue of a campaign as good Generals 
and an experienced Staff. In particular, Staff rides or 
regimental tours are specially to be recommended for Terri- 
torial officers who have not many opportunities of maneuvring 
with troops, and who will find it comparatively easy to spare 
three days now and then to a form of instruction which 
certainly gives the best return of any for the very short 
time that can, as a general rule, be snatched from private 
business. 


* Staff Rides and Regimental Tours. By Colonel RB, C, B. Haking. London: 
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NOVELS. 


THE OPEN WINDOW.* 

THE go-as-you-please country diary, with its blend of 
Nature-study and romance, though tending at times to 
become a mere literary patchwork, is none the less one of 
the pleasantest and most wholesome forms of contemporary 
fiction, and the anticipations excited by the appearance of a new 
volume by the author of The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife 
will not be disappointed. “Barbara,” the commuter’s wife, 
is settled in New England with her husband, where they live 
with her father, a country doctor, and the aim of the book 
is to give a dozen episodes of New England life, each of which 
is closely related to the successive months of the year. Thus 
the first, headed “ January—the Hard Moon,” has for its 
theme the rescue from starvation by the kindly doctor of the 
village ne’er-do-weel—a remarkably handy and versatile 
vagabond—and his sporting dog; “February—the Coon 
Moon” tells the courtship of a “school-marm” by the guard of 
a goods train, the climax being reached in a snowstorm; and 
soon. The scheme is somewhat kaleidoscopic, since a new set 
of characters is introduced with every month, and “ Barbara,” 
her husband and father only appear at irregular intervals ; 
but it affords the author excellent scope for describing the 
pageant of the seasons, or displaying her knowledge of plant- 
lore and bird-craft. “ Barbara” is a charming companion, and 
though her sentiment is at times cloying, and her ingenuity in 
evading unhappy endings violates the canons of probability, 
this reaction against the tyranny of artificial misery-makers 
has much to recommend it. While recourse to the melo- 
dramatic and conventional apparatus of romance occasionally 
detracts from the effect of her stories, the characterisation is 
often marked by vivid touches, born of penetrating observa- 
tion,—like the “school-marm’s” sudden question to her lover 
about his religion, or the infinite capacity of patience shown 
by the Russian immigrant, or the feverish passion for space 
and wide horizons shown by the half-Californian girl who had 
lived on a ranch and could not find a city big enough to give 
her elbow-room. But, after all, “‘ Barbara” is at her best in 
the realm of fantasy, and there is nothing better in the book 
than the episode of the Planting Moon, which describes how 
“Barbara” and her husband, already an old married couple, one 
day played make-believe and went a-Maying. Their expedition, 
with its delightful train of coincidences and the charming 
legend of Johnny Appleseed, the wandering preacher who 
faithfully carried out the injunctions of his betrothed on her 
deathbed to “go westward, preach Christ and the Garden of 
Eden, which is Home, and wherever you go plant the apple, 
the Tree of Life,” must be read to be enjoyed. But we may 
quote, as a pleasant specimen of her gift of thoughtful 
comment, “ Barbara’s” wise reflections on the neglect of 
opportunity -— 

“People make journeys to the Orient to see the Festival of 
Fruit Blossoms, where many of the trees enclosed in gardens are 
shown with suggestion both of art and artifice ; all this is deemed 
wonderful because it is far away. Distance promises change, and 
change is seemingly the keynote of current life. Perpetuity was 
the ambition of our forbears, else we should not be here. Yet 
when the near-by holds a Festival of Apple Blossoms reaching 
from our very doors to the horizon line that travels before us, 
when we try to reach it, do we make a national event of it? Who 
goes out? Whosees? The reeds shaking in the wind, perhaps ; 
the bluebirds that nest in the hollow tree trunks; the flaming 
orioles that, grown wanton with spriug joy, rifle the honeyed 
blossoms; but people, where are they? No parties of school 
children playing in the abandoned orchards, no others sauntering 
along the highways like ourselves. For the twenty years that we 
have gone up through the hill country for this Maying, we have 
never met any others bent upon the same errand. So we call 
this festival our own, and as we stray along, we conjure up com- 
panions from the past to bear us company; the people who 
planted the orchards that still remain and blossom through all 
the neglect and moss that Time has dropped upon them.” 





Voices. By J. E. Buckrose. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—Mr. 
Buckrose has produced a very able study of character and motives. 
Esther Moor is a woman of ordinary abilities, but with a deter- 
mined will, and she is possessed with the ambition to distinguish 
herself. This ambition is made the keener by the fact that she 
has a very pretty sister who commands without effort, and even, 





* The Open Window. By the Author of “The Garden of a Commuter’s 
Wife.” London; Macwillan and Co, [6s.] 





| 
it seems, without a wish, the admiration of her little world. (The 
relation between these two is drawn with remarkable skill) The 
opportunity of distinction comes with an accidental suggestion, 
The girl has had from childhood something “ uncanny ” about 
her, something that suggests the popular conception of the witch 
So the “voices” come in. They are half imagination, half 
pretence. Here we have the writer’s work at its best. The 
career of Esther Moor as an interpreter of a new revelation and a 
faith-heaier, and the way in which the half-consciousness of decep- 
tion grows fainter and fainter, but still revives again and again 
are admirably described. And the love complication is contrived 
with skill and good taste. 

The Marriage of Lionel Glyde. By Olivia Ramsey. (John Long, 
6s.)—The author of this book seems to possess the most singular 
ideas of morality. That Viola Glyde and her lover could comfort. 
ably marry and live happily ever after in consequence of the 
suicide of Viola’s husband is inconceivable to the reader, but both 
the victim and the author seem to contemplate this possibility 
with perfect equanimity. The opening scenes of the book are 
clever, but as a whole the novel is not well constructed; and 
though the figure of Lionel Glyde is more successful than the 
other characters, it is almost unthinkable that any man of 
average intelligence should have tried to live his married 
life on the lines followed by him. Most people will, however, 
think that Viola Glyde deserved no better treatment than she 
got, but such apparently is not the opinion of the novelist. 


The Surprising Husband. By Richard Marsh. (Methuen and 
Co. 6s.)—Mr. Marsh’s physiology may be open to question, but 
at any rate he works out the necessary consequences of his 
premisses with great ability. The story is concerned with the 
problem of race, and the hero is technically a negro, having a black 
grandmother. As the unfortunate man had turned white about 
his tenth year (this is the postulate which the reader will find it 
difficult to accept), and has no idea of any taint in his blood, tho 
situation when his wife’s first child is born black is distressing ia 
the extreme. Readers who like following out a problem such as 
this will find Mr. Marsh’s bec! distinctly exciting. Agreeable 
reading it cannot be, and is not intended to be. 


ReapaBLe Nove.s.—Patsy. By H. De Vere Stacpoole. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—An amusing story about Irish people 
and things. The Magnate. By Robert Elson. (W. Heinemann. 
6s.)—The situation on which this tale is founded is ambiguous 
and improbable, but it is treated with tact and very distinct 
ability. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms,] 


Victoria the Woman. By Frank Hird. (Appleton and Co, 
7s. 6d. net.) —‘ This book,” writes Mr. Hird in his preface, “in 
no way purports to be a complete life of Queen Victoria.” It 
shows in some minuteness the circumstances in which she was 
brought up, the first three chapters being given to the eighteen 
years which preceded her accession to the throne, Three more 
are given to the two years and a half between her accession and 
her marriage. These together occupy two-fifths of the book. 
About as much more space is accorded to the twenty-one years of 
her married life. The remaining period of her reign—nearly 
forty years—is more rapidly narrated. The personality of the 
Queen was much more in the background, so much so that she 
became for the time almost unpopular. When she returned, ina 
way, to public life, it was the Queen rather than the woman of 
whom the nation heard, though from time to time her individual 
character made itself felt. One of the most interesting things 
in Mr. Hird’s book is to be found in the notices, always 
judiciously expressed, of the part which the Queen took in 
politics, foreign and domestic. Such was her effort to avert 
the war between Prussia and Austria. Here her feelings as 
mother were keenly affected. The Princess Alice was in the 
midst of the trouble, and was in a position to feel it most acutely. 
Her third daughter, the Princess Irene, was born, and a week 
later the Prussians were in Darmstadt. They were not superior 
to the attractions of loot, and the palace, which even they 
respected, was filled with the property of other people. Hessian 
flags were hidden in the Duchess’s own bedroom. The Princess 
Irene is now—so has the situation changed—the wife of Prince 
Henry of Prussia. In 1884 the Queen went to the very limits of 
her Constitutional power in urging action, first to secure the safety 
of the garrisons in the Soudan, and then to support Gordon. In 
the early chapters we have a full and highly interesting account 
of the family differences which made the position of the Duchesa 
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of Kent and her daughter so difficult. Noone, except the Princess 
herself, comes well out of it, but the Duke of Cumberland has a 
bad pre-eminence. The English reactionaries by whom he was 
supported must share the discredit. 





Missions and Sociology. By the Rev. T. E. Slater. (Elliot 
Stock. 1s. net.)—Mr. Slater’s main thesis may be found in the 
statement that “non-Christian religions, as such, have no social 
promise in them.” This he particularises in the further state- 
ment that “India breaks down under the strain of practical 
morality.” It is our work, he urges, to make good this failure. 
He does not attempt to minimise the difficulty of the task, but 
be refuses to despair. Some of the grosser evils have been 
removed,—sati, infanticide, immolation before idol cars, the 
exposure of the sick and aged. A beginning has been made with 
child-marriages, and the influence of Western thought on the 
status of woman is doing something for the unhappy lot of the 
widow. (There are twenty-five million widows in India.) But 
the work that remains is enormously large, and the problem is 
complicated by political considerations. Meanwhile something 
may be done by making the British public acquainted with the 
conditions of the case. No one is better qualified to do this than 
Mr. Slater, who approaches his subject with a thorough equip- 
ment of intelligence and knowledge. 

China and the Gospel. (China Inland Mission. 1s. net.)—This 
isa report (illustrated) of the operations of the China Inland 
Mission during the year 1907, a period, it would seem, of peaceful 
and successful labour. The number of workers increased from 
eight hundred and seventy-five to nine hundred, who are dispersed 
at two hundred and four central stations. The results cannot, of 
course, be easily set out, for much is of a kind which cannot be 
tabulated. But figures show something. During the first twenty 
years of the operations of the Mission two thousand and twenty- 
six persons were baptised. Then came ten years with a total of 
six thousand. And this number has been equalled in the two years 
1906-7. To put the figures in another way: up to the “ Boxer” 
crisis in 1900 thirteen thousand were baptised in thirty years; 
since that event the number has been fifteen thousand. Many 
interesting details will be found in this volume.——We may 
mention at the same time a revised edition of Grifith John: the 


(R.T.S., 3s. 6d.) The book appeared two years ago, and has met 
with a reception which says much for the interest felt in the 
subject. 


The Voluntaryist Creed. By Auberon Herbert. (Ienry Frowde. | 


2s. net.)—In June, 1905, Mr. Auberon Herbert delivered the 
Herbert Spencer Lecture at Oxford. This is given in the volume 
before us. And with it is associated “ A Plea for Voluntaryism,” 
which Mr. Herbert completed a few days before his death. The 
author entered Parliament, as he tells us in an interesting 
passage, with the belief that everything was to be set right by 
political activities. His own experience, which seemed to show 
that the political machine, worked as it was by party spirit, was 
powerless to do good, and a momentous conversation with Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, profoundly changed his convictions. From 
something like Socialism he passed over to a very strongly pro- 
nounced Individualism, a faith of which one of the most important 
tenets is voluntary taxation. This as a _ practical course is 
simply unthinkable. Who would be Chancellor of the Exchequer 
under this system? When we reflect how feeble is the response 
to the appeal of charity, reinforced as it is by the most potent of 
motives, what can we think of national needs supported by an 
unconstrained liberality? There is much that seems to us 
absolutely unpractical in Mr. Herbert’s utterances, but we find 
much to agree with in them. He did not despair of the con- 
version of the world to Free-trade. This is what he says :— 

“The high prices and dear living, the karassing interferences 
with trade, the rings and corners, the trickeries and corruption, 
that all tread so close on the heels of protection, the wild extrava- 
gance, the domineering insolent attitude of the State-made 
monopolists, the ever-growing power of the governments to go 
their own way, where they can gather vast sums of money so 
easily through their unseen tax collectors, the ever-spreading 
Socialism, that is only protection made universal—all these things 
are preaching their eloquent lesson, and slowly preparing the way 
in other countries for free trade. Sooner or later the world after 
years of bitter experience learns to unmask all the impostor 
systems that have traded on its hopes and passions and fears. 
The thin coating wears off, and the baser metal betrays itself 
underneath. So it will fare with the Protection, that asks you 
to becredulous enough to tie up your left hand in order that your 
right hand may work more profitably.” 


Sylvia in Society. By Mrs. George Norman. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 3s. 6d. net.)—Sylvia is a young lady from Kansas 

















City, who has come to a French watering-place and is under the 
charge of “ Auntie Lib.” Here is the story of her doings—she 
must have been more than three, the age that seems to suit the 
“two feet ten inches” which she measures on the parquet floor— 
and a most entertaining story it is. She goes to a bal d'enfants, 
and flirts outrageously ; she bathes, and dismays the Parisians by 
the boldness of her swimming and diving; she does many things, 
and sees many people, and is always most amusing. The contrast 
between the child from the West—somewhat of an enfant terrible, 
it must be allowed—and the conventional little Parisian is highly 
entertaining. The papers were originally published in the West- 
minster Gazette, and we are very glad to see them again. 


Old England: her Story Mirrored in her Scenes. Text by 
W. Shaw Sparrow. Pictures by James Orrock. (Eveleigh Nash. 
24s. net.)— Most landscape painters,” writes Mr. Sparrow in his 
preface, “can select good subjects from a popular point of view. 
Mr. Orrock does more than that. His pictures have fine themes, 
they connect the present with the past, they show many things 
which have influenced the well-being of England in her passage 
through centuries of unrest and warfare.” This volume, there- 
fore, is meant to be something more than a collection of 
picturesque buildings, landscapes, &c., which are described by pen 
and set forth by pencil. It is an illustrated history in the broadest 
sense of the word; not a chronicle of events, but a presentation of 
the great influences which have made the country what it is. This 
description applies without doubt to the first two chapters,—“ The 
Sea Coast and the Sea” and “ The Influence of Bridges and Roads.” 
The subjects which follow are more or less cognate. Among these we 
find “ Forests,” “The Romance of the ‘Grene Wode,’” “The Lord of 
the Manor,” and “ The Reign of the Sheepfolds and the Shepherds.” 
The “Roads and Bridges” chapter is, perhaps, the most typical 
of all. These things are among the most important signs of 
human progress, and the bridge may be said to precede the 
road in significance as it succeeds it in time. It is not without 
reason that the chief minister of religion in Rome was a pontifex 
—bridge-maker—and that pious gifts for this purpose are to be 
found in comparatively recent times. The Romans began the 
work here, though they did not build—indeed, had no occasion to 


| build—such splendid specimens as are to be seen in the more 
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Story of Fifty Years in China, by R. Wardlaw Thompson, D.D. | thoroughly settled provinces of Spain and Gaul. As Mr. Sparrow 


truly puts it, the province “did not pay its way,” and had to 
be content with less costly works. That bridges were built is 
beyond doubt, and there are relics of them still to be found. The 
subject is treated in a very instructive way by our author; so is 
that of roads,—he thinks that we exaggerate the defects of the 
mediaeval road. He has much to tell us that is of value on other 
topics. Altogether, he has given us, with the very able help of 
Mr. Orrock’s pencil, a most delightful volume. 


The Workers’ Handbook. By Gertrude M. Tuckwell and 
Constance Smith. (Duckworth and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—We 
cannot always accept the conclusions at which the authors of this 
volume have arrived, but we gladly recognise the industry with 
which they have collected facts, and the zeal with which they set 
themselves to expose abuses. Sometimes, it may be, they venture 
into regions which they do not know. One might go through 
many rural parishes without finding “‘ the agricultural labourer’s 
cottage where a family of ten, including father and mother, 
grown-up lads and girls, have nightly to dispose of themselves in 
two bedrooms.” We do not deny that the housing is often 
insufficient, but it is much more so, by the way, in the villages 
where the cottages are in various ownership than in those where 
they are in the hands of a single proprietor. But the “ grown-up 
girl” is almost a rarity in a village. The girls go out to service 
as soon as possible after leaving school. The average population 
in rural parishes is something like four to the dwelling. We do 
not wish to depreciate the value of this book in such matters as 
infant mortality, sanitation, conditions of labour, &c. 


Country Sketches for City Dwellers. Painted and Described by 
Mrs. Willingham Rawnsley. (A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
Mrs. Rawnsley gives us an agreeable variety of scene and time. 
She takes us through the year, describing seasons of which 
necessarily the city-dweller can know but little—the early 
promise of February, for instance, and an apple erchard in bloom— 
and transports us from the South Country to the North, from a 
Surrey lane to a Lake Country moor or trout-stream. We reach 
her landscapes, delightfully pictured by facile pen and skilful 
pencil, without the trouble and cost of railway or motor-car—she 
is enthusiastic about the motor—and without risk of cold or rain. 
Altogether, this is a very pleasing book, good to read, and good 


to look at. 
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Chats on Old Lace and Needlework. By Mrs. Lowes. Illustrated. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—'Though there are already many excellent 
books on the subject, lovers and collectors of laec.and embroidery 
will be delighted with this volume, which is one of a series on old 
and interesting things. The results of reading it will be to send 
people to study the magnificent collection of lace and needlework 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum, and to encourage and stimu- 
late necdlewomen to carry on the fine old English traditions of 
beautiful embroidery. For, as Mrs. Lowes tells us, “up to the 
Reformation, English work was sought after far and wide, and as 
opus Anglicum formed part of church furnishing and priestly 
vestments in every great cathedral in Italy, Spain, and France.” 
In her summing up she exhorts women to put aside new ideas of 
design and go back to the best of the old patterns. Though this 
is wise counsel on the whole, we fear that an art which deliberately 
denies itself all growth must decay. Our advice to workers, with 
due deference to Mrs. Lowes’s sympathetic insight, is to let new 
designs and stitches adapted to modern needs grow naturally from 
the love and study of the old work. The first part of the book is 
devoted to lace, and then come chapters on old English needle- 
work pictures and hangings. There are some interesting lists 
of the prices given at the sales of Mrs. Massey-Mainwaring’s, 
Mrs. Lewis Hill’s, and Lady Wolseley’s collections. We must add 
that Mrs. Lowes has great knowledye of her subject, and conveys 
this knowledge to the reader very peeey: 


Deeside Tales. By John Grant Michie. (D. Wyllie and Son, 
Aberdeen.)—These tales, described by the sub-title as “Men 
and Manners on Highland Deeside since 1745,” were first 
published in 1872. The present edition is distinguished by the 
pubiication of a fragment of autobiography. J. G. Michie was 
born in 1880, the fourth in a family of nine. The father was a 
small farmer on Deeside, who appears to have supplemented a very 
narrow income by smuggling, and to have found his recreation 
in shooting. In his early days this seems to have been almost 
free; when it was preserved he never went beyond the borders of 
his own farm. The autobiography gives a vivid picture of 
Deeside life at the time. There was this note of the barbarous 
in it, that the men amused themselves far more than did 
the women. ‘The earliest recollection that Mr. Michie had 
of his childhood was a_ cock-fight. It was the school- 
master’s “benefit.” In England the practice was common 
enough in the seventeenth contury; but in the middle 
of the nineteenth it had to be the amusement of a few 
aristocrats. “Dauntless gamecocks symbolise their lord,” said 
Bulwer Lytton of Lord Derby. J. G. Michie, in spite of all 
difficulties, labour of the hardest kind being among them, 
struggled on, with truly Scottish perseverance, in the work of 
education. Another trial was in the matter of religion. He was 
by birth a Roman Catholic. At the age of fifteen he saw reasons 
for a change, and persisted in his purpose. When he was nearly 
twenty he contrived to have a term at a grammar school. He 
had been working as a gillie in the previous summer at Balmoral. 
A year afterwards he had another quarter. He obtained a bursary 
of £7 10s., and had the good fortune to exchange this for a lapsed 
bursary of £14. On the strength of this he went up to Marischal 
College in 1851, supplementing his income by teaching for the 
pay of something less than sirpence an hour. Here he came under 
the inspiring influence of John Stuart Blackie. Unfortunately 
the autobiography ends with the second year of his College course. 
The editor supplements it with a sketch of his after career. He 
became the minister of a small parish, where he had plenty of 
leisure for literary work, chiefly of the archaeological kind. 


The Battle of the Books, fc. By Jonathan Swift. Edited by 
A. Guthkeleh, M.A. (Chatto and Windus. 1s. 6d. net.) —This is 
a volume in the “ King’s Classics,” which Professor Gollancz is 
editing. Swift's satire occupies but a small portion of the space, 
—forty-seven pages out of three hundred and fifty. The editor 
gives an illuminating account of the whole controversy of which 
it was apart, the general question whether the old learning or the 
new is the better worth having, and the particular dispute of 
which the so-called “ Epistles of Phalaris” were the cause. Swift 
took the wrong side, and took it with his usual vehemence—no 
one in these days would use anything like the language which he 
applied to Bentley—but, thanks to his general greatness, his is 
the only contribution which may be said to hold its place in 
English literature. The extracts from Boyle and Bentley aro not 
without interest, as where Boyle defends the use of “ Delphos” 
for “Delphi” because certain famous writers had made the 
blunder. Bentley appropriately quotes “ Asson” and “ Mileton,” 
used in the early English Bibles simply because the translators 
did not know the-right names, and.“ Aeneidos” for “ Aeneid” 


Ne EE. 
intelligence could have argued for the authenticity of the 
Phalaris letters it is certainly difficult to imagine. 





New Epirions.—History of the Hebrew Nation and Literature, 
By Samuel Sharpe. (Elliot Stock. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Sharpe will 
be found to have anticipated many of the conclusions to which 
present-day critics have come more or less unanimously.— Not), 
on Sussex Churches. By Frederick Harrison, M.A. (8. Com. 
bridge, Hove. 1s. 6d. net.) —- In “Routledge’s New Univergg] 
Library” (G. Routledge and Sons, Is.), A General View of 
Positivism, Translated from the French of Auguste Comte by 
J. H. Bridges, M.B. In “The Sisley Books” (Sisleys, 1s, net 
per vol.), England under Charles I., by Lord Macaulay ; Story of 
Nell Gwyn, by Peter Cunningham; The Reason Why in Science, 
cdited by J. Scott, M.A. The Romance of the Salvation Army, 
By Hulda Friederichs. (Cassell and Co. 1s.) The Flight of the 
King. By Allan Fea. (Methuen and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) Legends 
Srom Fairyland. By Holme Lee. (Chatto and Windus. 53, net.) 
—The illustrations by Reginald L. Knowles and Horaea J. Knowles 
are new, but the “ Legends” have, we imagine, been published 
before. We do not pretend to remember this particular form of 
them. But “ Holme Lee” is a literary pseudonym of long ago, 
——Applied Geography. By J. Scott Keltie. (G. Philip and Son, 
2s. 6d.)—-—A Scheme for the Promotion of Scientific Research. By 
Walter B. Priest. (Stevens and Sons. 3s.) , 














We cannot do more than mention and commend to the careful 
attention of our readers The Teaching of History in Girls’ Schools 
in North and Central Germany, by Eva Dodge (Manchester Univer- 
sity Press, 1s.6d. net). It is the report of a Gilchrist ‘l'ravelling 
Scholar. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
> 


Allen (1I.), Modern Power Gas Producer: Practice and Applications, 
A Sl Ni Ras im .. (Technical Pub, Co.) net 60 
Anderson (M. H.), Eleme “nts of Pilots ge and Ni Aig ation, 8vo (J. Griffin) net 36 


Appleton (G. W. ), The Down E GEER, OO DUD ecesns coecsnnwerascesensestens (Long) 6 
Arnaud (R.), Louis-Philippe and his Sister, 8vo .. eve (Nutt) net 104 
Askwith (B. H.), Analytical Geometry of the Conic Ses tions ...(Black) net 78 


Baby Bob, by the Author of ** Laddie,” er 8V0 ..............0 0080+... (Chambers) 38 
Buikie (J.), The Story of the Ph vraoks, Svo - ..(Black) net 7 

Bailey (H. C.), Colonel Stow, er BVO ......ccecceececcees Se 60 
Baliwin (M.), Holly House and Ridges Row, .(Chambers) 60 
tarker (FE. R.), Buried Hereulaneum, Svo . : (Black) net 76 
Barnard (3.) and Child (J. M.), A New Algebra, "Vv ol. L., er Svo (Ms semillan) 2/6 
Leet (J. A.), A Shorter Manual of | eel (Hodder & Stoughton) net 26 











Betty Brent, Typist, by “* Rita,” er Svo ‘ (T. W. Laurie) 60 
oe , The Goll smith of Chepe, er 8vo. _ .(R.T.S.) 
Blackwood (A.), John Silence, Physician Extraor linary, er 8vo (Nash) 64 
Kk n (W.), Florentine Sculptors of the Renaissance, roy 8vo (Methuen) net 12% 
Book of Simple i icnntsaenveisineniainiiavenanhe ueaea 4 ..(Low) net 140 
Brazil (A.), ‘The Third Class at Miss Kayes, cr 8v0 prinivanuin . ...( Blackie) 26 
Breret n (F. 8.), low Canada was Won, er 8vo sucouneee o cceseos (Blackie) 69 
Brereton (FP. 8) ), Roughriders of the Pampas, er 8vo . ai (Blackie) 5 
Bridgett (1. B.), History of Holy Eucharist in Great Britain (Unwin) net 210 
Brives (EF, bay De yo riiug and Art in Scotland, 4to (Longmans) net 1346 
te - ( - . Ve utilation of Public Sewers, Svo (st. Bride's Press) net 6 
ton i C.), Salvation & the Old Theology (Hodder & Stoughton) net 26 
comer _) N.), The Sunny Side of the Hill, er Svo ..... ..(Maemaillan) 60 
Carr (K.), Bins ils and Chums, er Svo ....... snksheaaian (Chambers) 34 
Cesaresco (Countess FE, M.). The Fairies’ Fountain, and other Stories, 

ee . se -eeseeeee(Fairbairns) net 5 
( ‘hesterton iG K.), Orthodoxy, er 8vo sevsreceeeeceseseee(Msane) net 59% 
Collingwood (H.), A Middy in Command, er 8vo ABE cess (Blackie) 69 
Collingwood (4.), Under the Chilian Flag, er Svo ...(Blackie) 36 
Connold (E. 'T’.), British Oak Galls, 8vo (Adlard) net 106 
Cook (PF. A.), To the 'Top of the Continent (Hodder & Stoughton) net 120 
Cormack (G Is Hgypt in Asia, 8vo ... apnea -.eeeeee(Black) net 78 
Crake (EF. E.), The Royalist Brothers, ‘er 8v0 ‘ suaeacanece cea a 
Crawford (ait 'M ), The Wife of Lafaye tte, 8vo (Nash) net 15/0 
Creighton (C.), C outributions to the P hysiological Th 1eory of Tuberculosis, 

SET WD scdincican eeneans --asseee( Williams & Norgate) net 126 
Crockett (S. BR) » Red Cap Adventures, Sva a , (Black) 6@ 
Dalliba (Gy), Au Earth Poe “un, and other Poems, cr Svo....... (Patnam) net 7/6 
Dawson (C.), Alzebra for Klementary Schools, er 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) 6/0 
Deepiug (W.), Mad Barbara, er 8vo .. seutienvebpovciticisdalaaaaadl (Cassell) 6/0 


Dickson (W b. C.), The Bone-Marrow, 4to ...( Longmans) net 420 
Dillon (A.), ‘The ‘Tragedy of Saint Elizabeth of Hungat ry Mathews) net 46 
Ditehfield (P. H.), The Old Time Parson, 8vo ..... ; (Methuen) net 76 
Dobson (A. M. R.), Earl Osric’ s Minstrel, er 8vo T.S.) 36 
Dole (N. H.), The 1 Fairy Book, er 8vo (Bie Siainda) net 34 


Du Cane (BE. and F.), Flowers and Gs urdeus of Jap: An, 'Bvo .. (Black) net 200 
Farrow (G * The ‘Dwindeberry Zoo, er Svo ..... ees ses( Blackie) 5” 
Ferryman (A M.), The Golden Gir He, or 8vo ....... x (Black) 3/6 
Finch (W. C.), Waten its Origin and Use, cr 8vo -- (Alston Rivers) net 210 


Finnemore (J.), The Wolf Patrol, er 8¥0 .............0..ccc0e cones (Black) 3/6 
Fox (A. W.), Diana's Decision, cr 8vo . IES all 3. b. C.K.) 2/6 
Foxy Grandpa's Triumphs, by ‘“‘ Bunvy,” folio......... enammeneeee 7 net 3 






Fyfe (E. D.), The Nine Points, er 8vo .....,....... scien (Long) 60 
Gaak (Ts.). Bn Wateree Booed, GeO ....cccccscosceese covcecs co coconneps -.(Harrap) net 3/6 
Gerard (M.), Purple Love, er 8vo .. — ier & Stoughton) 6% 
Gibbon (P.), Salvator, cr 8vo ............. (W. Blackwood) 6) 





Gibbs (P.), The Spirit of Revolt, er Svo ... 


nibiied (Methuen) 6% 
Gibson (C. R.), Scientitic Ideas of To-day, cr 8vo 


"(Seeley )uet 5” 





Goodman (P.), The Synagogue and the Church, er 8VO...... (Routledge) net 6” 
Grew (E. 8.), The Romance of Modern Geology, cr 8VO ..,...........--(Seeley) 5/0 
Gribble (.), Rousseau aud the Women he Loved, 8vo .... ..(Nash) net 150 
Grierson (E. W.), Children’s Book of Celtic Stories, 8v0 ..........+++ (Black) 60 






...(Chambers) 2/6 
.(Harrap) net 7/6 
ud Lads ( ae net 46 


Grinnell (G. B.), Jack the Young Ranchman, er 8vo ........ 
Giuerber (LU. A.), Myths of the Norsemen, S8vo ... 
Hallett (C, M.), Qur Three Classes for Men, Won 





Harker (L. A.), Miss Esperance and Mr, hel anand cr 8vo .... ty. Murray) 6/0 
OE RE 2 EE es (Methuen) 6/0 
Harrison (P.), "Realities and Ideals, er ie a pi (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Herford (0), Astonishing Tale of a Pen and Ink Fae pet if. W. Laurie) net 26 





Herrick (R.), Together, er 8vo... : wes ee-( Macmillan) 60 
Hill (W. K.), Edwin Trafford, Altruist, er SVO ...ccscsscssssss0e0 (Nutt) 60 
Hope (A. R.), Peeps at Many Lands: T he World, er 8vo.. (Black) net 30 








in a translation of Virgil by Phaer and Thyne. How men of 





Horn (K.), Ships of Desire, er 8vo...... oecececese coseoceces (Cassell) 60 
Howden (J. B.), Boy’s Book of Steamships, 8vo.. seresesereeee(Richards) 6/0 
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—X— 
(F.), The Amethyst Cross, OF SVO 20.0.0... cccceeeceeeceene ents (Cassell) 3/6 
ses (3 W.), Life Story of a FOw), BVO 2.0.0.0... .ccecseceeceeeeeeneseeeeee( Black) 6/0 
H (a. W. F.), Adventures Among the Wild Beasts, cr Svo ...... (Seeley) 5/0 
Bymeeation GE ae BOW (AM), BBO .ccce cco scececsecesevcce caneve cence (J. Parker) net 5/0 
Irvine (A. M.), STEMI TION concsoncessersesecincesesecesasinercssed (Partridge) 2/6 
perns (B.), A Boy and a Secret, CP BVO .......cseeeeceessereees (Chambers) 3/6 
aw The Fact of Conversion, cr Svo..........(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 


a. ray 
Jeckson (3.), Te agimental History of the ist’ Battalion Devonshire 


















M. . 
sane ae Che Bese War, OF B90 o..0000 ccccces cosccee ces see (Hutehinson) 6/0 
Jeans (T. T:), Mr. Midshipman Glover, B.N., cr 8vo . (Blackie) 5/0 
Jenks (T.), Photography for Youvg People, cr 8vo ................ (Chambers) 3/6 
Jndson (W. XX Toad Proservation and Dust Prevention...(Constable) net 6/0 
Koscky (G.), Tables of Exchange between Russia and Great Britain, 8vo 
(B. Wilson) net 6/6 
(FP. W.), Aerodoneties, BVO ...........00seccecees severe (Constable) net 21/0 
Lowry (A. 8.), Studies in Blncution, CF BYO.........s0cccve+seeeees (G. Philip) net 2/6 
Macdonald (A.), The Island Traders, or 8vo.. soeeceeees( Blackie) 3/6 
Macdonald (A.), The oa } So er =. ronan ay red 6/0 
A.), The Cell as the Unit of Life, and other Levtures, 8vo 
Mestedgen {4} (Churchill) net 7/6 
March (J.), The Lady Erpingham, Cr 80 ........ccccsesseeeseeenenene ss (Drane) 6/0 
Marchant (B.), A Courageous Girl, cr 8vo.............. eet 3/6 
Marchant (B.), Daughters of the Dominion, or 8V0............c.00006 ++ (Biackie) 5/0 
Mand (U, B.), A Daughter of France, cr 8vo.......... ..{Methuen) 60 
Maxton (C.), The Trail of the Jesuit, CF BVO... 0... cccseeceesesenereees (Drane) 6/0 


.(Chambers) 6/0 


(L. T.), The Court Harman Girls, cr 8vo... 
-(Chambers) 5/0 


Meade (L. T.), The School Favourite, er Svo....... 


Meade (L. T.), The School Queens, er 8vo ..... ...(Chambers) 3/6 
Molesworth (Mrs.), Sweet Content, cr 8vo . ven ...(Chambers) 3/6 
Mulholland (R.), Cousin Sara, cr 8V0 ............cc0cccsesesoesnsenes seveees (Blackie) 6/0 
Newman (E.), Richard Strauss, CF 8V0 ............ccscscesseeeseseceeeens (Lane) net 2/6 
Orr (J.), The Resurrection of Jesus, er Svo............ (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 


Osler (W.), An Alabama Student, and other Biographical Essays, 8vo 
(Clarendon Press) net 7 
Outcault (B. F.), Buster Brown & Co., including Mary Jane (Chambers) net 3 
Outeault (R. F.), Buster Brown's Autobiography, folio ...... (Chambers) net 
Outcault (R. F.), Buster’s and Mary Jane’s Painting Book (Chambers) net 
Parrish (R.), The Last Voyage of the Donna Isabel, er Svo (Putnam) 6 
Partridge (A.), The Ghosts of Society, er Bvo.......... (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Paterson (M.), Reality, CF SVO...,..000....csecsereeeeeeeeererseeees (W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Phillimore (Lady), A Love Passage, €F 8¥0  ............c0ceceeeeeeneeee (S.P.C.K.) 2/6 
Pickthall (M.), The Children of the Nile, cr 8vo . (J. Murray) 6/0 









Pierson (C. D.), The Millers at Pencroft, er 8¥0..,........0...0000 00 (Chambers) 2/6 
Pigou (A. C.), The Problem of Theism, and other Essays (Macmillan) net 3/0 
“Pinafore” Picture Book (The), 4to,..... ....... saqooves pacesentenseceseel (Bell) net 5/0 
Pollard (E. F.), The Silver Hand, er SVO.......060...:00cescepeeeseesseeeeee( Blackie) 2/6 
Pratt (B. A.), ilways and Nationalization, er vo (P. 8. King) net 2/6 
Pugh (E.), The Broken Honeymoon, cr BVO ...............00c00 J, Milne) 6/0 
Pulling (A.), Aberdeen Angus Cattle, 8vo ..........................(Simpkin) met 3/6 
Rawlings (G. B.), Coins, and How to Kuow Them, er 8vo ,,..... (Methuen) 6/0 
C. H.). Sermons Preached on Various Oceasious,....,.(J. Parker) net 2/6 

L. N. Fowler) net 5/0 


Robertson (J.), ym eg ose 
Rose (J. H.) and Broadley (A. M.), Dumouriez and the Defence of England 
against Napoleon, 8vo ........ iaenne Epbrenvegncencccnsteareseenecnseee esceees (Lane) net 21/0 
Russo-Japanese War: The Ya-Lu, Svo ..... (Rees) net 10/6 
St. Aubyn (A.), The Harp of Life, cr 8vo (FP. V, White) 6/0 
Sandys (J. E.), History of Classical Scholarship, Vols. Il. and LII,, er 8vo 
(Camb, Univ, Press) each net 8/6 
Saunders (M. B.), The Mayoress's Wooing, cr 8vo ..........,... (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Senior (D.), The Clutch of Ciroumstance, er 8V0.......................000(Blaek) 6/0 
Schon (H. A. E. C. von), Hydro-Electric Practice, 4to......(Lippineott) net 25/0 
Seoones (P.) and Todd (L,), The Eton Algebra, Part 1., er }vo (Maemillan) 2/4 
Shipley (A. B.), Pearls and Parasites, 8vo .. seeee(J. Murray) net 7/6 
Simpson (J. G.), Pact and Paith, er S8vo_ ....... ' « seseeee( Nisbet) 3/6 
Smoley (C.), Five Place Logarithmic-Trigonome ‘ables (Constable) net 6,0 
Speight (B. E.), The Galleon of Torbay, cr 8vo .........,.. (Chatto & Windus) 60 
Squires (G,), Merle and May, cr 8V0 0.0... ..ceseeees0008 Ghonihc. iene. (Chambers) 50 
Stanton (8. B.), The Essential Life, er 8vo ...., ...fAllenson) net 3/6 
Stuart (G. V.), The Soul of Croesus, cr 8vo..,,.....,.. (T. W. Laurie) 6/0 
Sudermann (H.), John the Baptist : a Play, 4to ,......,..,..........fLane) net 5/0 
Teachers’ Course of Elementary Science; Part L, Physics and Chemistry, 
wader ..(I, Pitman) 3/6 















cr BVO... ninee nian nhietianatntitinnts ccenceneannent gos tongqnnnans 
Terry (Ellen), The Story of My Life, er 8vo ...ee (Hutchinson) net 6/0 
goecbenay (L.), The Light Side of Egypt, folio . ssceseeeseveeee( Black) net 10/0 
Thomas (E.), British Couutry Life in Autumn and Winter, 4to 


(Hodder & Stoughton) net 8/6 
Thomson (W. C.), Design of Typical Steel Railway Bridges (Constable) net 80 
Trowbridge (W. R. H.), Seven Splendid Sinners, 8vo ... .... (Unwin) vet 150 
Turner (E.), That Girl, Cr 890 0.2.20... ...cccc cesses ceceees sesecsecereeeeeerseeed Win) 6/0 
Vaizey (Mrs. G. De H.), Big Game, er SO... 0.0... .ccccccee cenceesceeeee (R,T,S,) 3/6 
Westerman (P. F.), A Lad of Grit, er BVO... 6.00... .cccceececeeseeeeesee (Blackie) 2/6 
White (W. H.), Common Affections of the Liver, cr 8yo .......(Nisbet) net 46 
Williams (C. A.), The Stories that Gine Told, folio ..........(Chambers) net 36 
Williams (C. A.), The Teddy Bears, folio 5 a (Chambers) net 3/6 
Wilson (G, F,), Beads from a Lover's Rosary, Imo ... ........ (G. Allen) net 2/6 
Wollaston (A, F. R.), From Ruwenzori to the Congo, 8vo (J. Murray) net 15/0 
Wrench (Mrs. 8.), Love's Fool, er 8vo ............ (Long) 6/0 
Wright (F. and W.) and Reeves (W. P.), New Zealand, 8vo (Black) net 20/0 
Wyllarde (D.), Rose White Youth, er 8¥0 ..........ccccceescsccnnseseceees (Cassell) 6/0 
Wylly (H. C.), Military Memoirs of Sir Joseph Thackwell (J. Murray) net 150 











LIBERTY 482 87" = BROCADES 





at ~~ tae Regent St. London ADAPTED 
m r 
SEND FOR 
apskees || FRE. SSR MANDSome 
and containing 40 Coloured ORIGINAL 
PORTUGUESE Ulustrations, post-fzse UPHOLSTERY 
DESIGNS From 7/lla yard, Patterns free FURNISHING 


FOR RICH CURTAINS & DRAPERIES 
OSLER. 


ORYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
PURE ITALIAN WINES. 


MONTE FIANO CASTELLO: An Italian Burgundy. 
Red or White, 20s. per dozen bottles. 











MONTE FIANO ¢ Anu Ideal Light Dinner Wine, 178. Gd. per dozen bottles. 
Awarded a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904. 


“A very good dinner wine,”—StraTumore (Eant oF). 
“An excellent Red Wine, contains practically no sngar."—Lancet. 
“A generous full-flavoured wine.’—Francis P. H., M.D., &e. 
Por Samples (7s.) and Catalogues apply to the Agents, 
Messrs. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd., 
84 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 





ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS - £16,000,000. 
 @neleeen: 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.O.V.O. 


The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Lusurance :— 
LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 


Workmen's Compensation (including Clerks, Shop Assistants, 
Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servauts). 
Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party Risks. 
Burgiary and Thoft 
Plate Giass. 
Fidclity Guaranteo. 
Annuitics. 
Leaschold and Capital Redemption Policies. 
The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable 
to the Insured, 

BONUS YEAR.—PARTICIPATING LIFE POLICIES EFFECTED THIS 
YEAR AT FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS WILL PARTICIPATE IN 
THE PROFITS FOR THE QUINQUENNIAL TERM, ENDING Slst 
DECEMBER NEXT. 

Prospectuses aud Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 


Company's Offices or Ageuts, 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


THRESHER & GLENNY 


(Outfitters by Appointment to their Majesties the KING and QUEEN 
and H.R.H. the Princess of Wales) 


Invite enquiry for their New Descriptive Price List, just published. 
Shirts, Lamon_A Underclothing, &c. 


An intelligible Book of Reference containing all that is neeessary In 
Men's Wear, condensed in a manner most he!pful in ordering by post. 





LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


152 and 153 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


BY SPECIAL /DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT | All Watches and Clocks of . DENT & Co.'s 
anufucture now bear the annexed Trade- Mark. 
TO THE KING. | NiewW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 


application, 
| E, DENT and CO, Ltd, 


HEN Mukers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
____—- PRADE-MAME. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange B.C. 


The STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
The STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Head Office: 32 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
The STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
The STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
H AN D Loom 
TABLE DAMASK 


Renowned for its longevity 
In beautiful old XVIII. century designs 





Samples & Price Lists free 


HAMPTON §S 


Proprietors of Jas, Coulson & Co., 
Lisburn, Ireland 


PALL MALL, LONDON 


NEXT NATIONAL GALLERY 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


OUTSIDE PacE (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS, 
PARC oe cncecsccccesseeve,eeee £12 12 0} NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) £1 
Half-Page (Column) - 6 6 O| Half Narrow Column 3 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 8 3 0/| Quarter Narrow Column.,.... 1 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s. 
COMPANIES. 
Outside Page ..ccccsccccessee £16 16 0] Inside Page ..sesseeseeeeeee £l4 14 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms net: 








Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 

Half- 
Yearly. Yearly. 
6....014 3....0 


Including postage to any part of the United Quarterly. 
ctl ae aie erie cane aa £1 72 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 


112 6....016 3 ....0 8 2 








CHOOL TRANSFERS, &. 

3617.—HIGH - CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S 
DAUGHTERS at a bracing health resort in the Northof England. Transfer. 
Established nearly 50 years. One of the leading Schools in the North, with a 
high standard of education. Over thirty boarders at 9 to 110 guineas. 
Average receipts nearly £3,000; profits nearly £600. Handsome mansion in 
its own grounds, accommodating thirty-six boarders. For goodwill, capita- 
tion fee on each pupil; furniture at valuation. 

4299.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
at a bracing health resort on the North-West Coast. Partnership with a view 
to succession or Transfer. Retiring after carrying on the School, a very old- 
established one, for over 30 years. Sixteen boarders at £60, fifteen day 
pupils at £18; probable increase after Christmas, Average receipts about 
£1,500; profits £186. Premises stand high; very well furnished. For half. 
share in goodwill, furniture, &., £500; or will sell. 

336.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
at u fashionable South Coast resort. Transfer. Retiring after conducting the 
school over 30 years. Recognised by the Board of Education. Strong staff. 
Twenty-six boarders at £70-£90; three day pupils at £21-24 guineas; three 
day boarders at £30. Average receipts over £3,600; profits over £330. Two 
houses, accommodating thirty boarders and ten day pupils, with gardens and 
playing-field. Goodwill by capitation fees; furniture at valuation. Chmate 
dry and bracing; chalk soil. _ 

4398.—LADIES’ FINISHING SCHOOL of the highest class in the South 
of England. Partnership, with a view to succession, in place of partner 
retiring with competence. Now full. Fees 135 to 150 guineas. Average 
receipts nearly £10,000; net profits over £3,500. Fine house in a high 
position, accommodating fifty boarders, with grounds of many acres. Price 
tor half-share of goodwill, 2} years’ purchase of half the net profits. Half 
furniture at valuation. Locality healthy and bracing; house on gravel soil. 
Personally inspected and strongly recommended. 


4435.—A large and important FINISHING SCHOOL on the Continent. 
Partnership or Transfer. School full for some time to come. Profits over 
£2,000 per annum. The personality and qualifications of the successor or 
partner being the main considerations, a high price is not asked. Personally 
inspected, and strongly recommended as an exceptional opportunity. 

For further details, apply to GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville 
Street, London, W., giving particulars of qualifications, experience, capital 
available, &c. No charge to purchasers. 








HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
LASSIO.—TO LET, FURNISHED, Sunny VILLA. 


Terraced gardens; beautiful view. Moderate rent. Four bedrooms, 

three sitting-rooms. Suitable for small family.—Apply PROPRIETOR, 12 
More’s Garden, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. 

IVIERA.—CUBBE ROQUEBURNE, between Mentone 


and Monte Carlo.—TO LET, FURNISHED, from November, SMALL 
VILLA beautifully situated in own grounds of olive and lemon trees, Nine 








rooms (five bedrooms), all facing South. Magnificent view of sea, Artist's 
studio if desired.—Apply to Mrs. CHARLES ELTON, 5 Rutland House, 
Marloes Road, London, W. 


O LET, from October till May, WELL-FURNISHED | 
HOUSE, Undercliff, Isle of Wight. Good sheltered garden, away 
from high road, dust, and motor nuisances. Post, telegraph, and church five 
minutes distant. Electric light and telephone. Eight bedrooms, three 
reception-rooms, bathroom. Rent, five guineas a week. No agents, dogs, or 
ebildren. Suitable for Invalid or Literary Worker.—Apply by letter, 
* THALASSA,” Messrs. Jones and Yarrell, 8 Bury Street, 8. W. 
LADY RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS (gentle- 
people) in her newly decorated house, within 5 minutes of Tube and 
District Railway. Staff of experienced servants ; excellent cooking; valeting. 
Quiet and refinement. Liberal terms required.—Apply, Mrs. B. WOOD, 
102 Queen's Gate, South Kensington. Telephone: 3126 Kensington. | 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
 Fyy yp ya REQUIRES YOUNG PARTNER 


in City business to replace present Partner qualifying for the Bar. 
Moderate capital and experience in the conduct of litigation indispensable. | 
Ihird share available at 3 years’ purchase.—Reply “‘CENTRAL,’’ care of 
Deacon's, 154 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

HE REV. W. M. L. EVANS, B.A., Trin. Coll., Cam- 

bridge, and Leeds Clergy School, would be glad to READ with a few 
GENTLEMEN PREPARING for HOLY ORDERS. _ Beautiful country 
home on western slope of Lincolnshire Wolds.—The Rectory, Saxby-All- 
Saints, near Barton-upon-Humber. 


HE Hon. Mrs. A. is anxious to find ONE or perhaps TWO 

GIRLS of about the same age as her Daughter, aged 17, to continue 

their STUDIES together in Art, Music, Languages, &c., under the supervision 
of a Resident French Finishiug Governess. Every care and comfort, in large | 
country Louse. Highest references required.—Replies to Hon. Mrs. A., care | 
of Street's, 42 Albemarle Street, W. i 


| on September 22nd to 24th. 


FT 


ee 


Ges = O F LIVERPOOQO, 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
LIVERPOOL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, SHAW STREET. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER, 


A Head-Master is uired for the High and Commercial Schools for Bo: 
known as the Liverpool Collegiate School. The Schools were founded in 18), 
and were taken over by the Liverpool Education Committee from the Couneil 
of the Liverpool College in January, 1908. 

It has been decided to make special provision in the curriculum of the High 
School for Engineering studies so far as they are appropriate to a Secondary 
School, and it is desirable that the Head-Master appointed should possess 
special qualifications for organising and supervising the work of a Modern 
side in which Applied Science will hold a prominent position, 

The salary offered is £800 per annum. 

The Head-Master will be required to devote the whole of his time to the 
direction and superintendence of the educational arrangements of the Schools, 
and to teach personally only so far as in his judgment may be necessary to and 
consistent with the efficient discharge of those duties. 

The Head-Master will not be allowed to take boarders. 

The engagement of the Head-Master will be subject to six calendar months’ 
notice, given by or to the Committce. 

Forms of application and particulars as to duties and conditions of appoint. 
ment may be obtained on application to the DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION 
14 Sir Thomas Street, Liverpool, with whom the application must be lodged 
(endorsed ** Head-Master, Collegiate School”), together with 50 copies of not 
ao than six receut testimonials, on or before Saturday, 26th September, 
1908, ‘ 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, of the members of the City Council 
or of the Education Committee will disqualify candidates. 

EDWARD R. PICKMERE, Town Clerk. 
C= TY BOROUGH OF SOUTHPORT EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE, 


GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress—Miss F, A. ATHYA, M.A. (Dublin), Final Honours, Oxford, 


MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS WANTED at once. Preference will be 
given to a Candidate who possesses a Degree or its equivalent, and whose 
education, training, and experience have been in connection with Secondar: 
Schools. Salary £110 to £130 per annum, according to teaching experience an 
qualifications, rising by annual increments of £5 to £160.—Applications must 
be made on the official form, which may be obtained from the undersigned, to 
whom they must be returned not later than the Ist October next. 

F. W. TEAGUE, Education Secretary, 
__Town Hall, Southport. 
ITERATURE.— PUBLIC-SCHOOL BOY, aged 18, 
DESIRES an OPENING. Will gladly undertake any work of a literary 
character, and will do it well,—‘C.,” care of Dawson’s, 23 Northumberland 
Avenue, W.C. 


OACHING in MATHEMATICS and SCIENCE—A 
LADY (Cambridge Natural Science Tripos) with experience in Teaching, 
and holding good testimonials, has some VACANT DAYS for Private 
Coaching or Visiting Schools.—‘‘ D. S.," 29 Kirkstall Road, Streatham Hill, 
S.W. Telephone: 664 Streatham. 


E NGINEERING.—A limited number of PREMIUM 
4 PUPILS are RECEIVED at the Works of the Brush Electrical 
Engineering Company, Limited, for thorough Practic:1 Training in Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering.—Apply, Colonel HILTON, Superintendent of 
Pupils, Faleon Works, Loughborough. 


ry\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—K YNOUCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


) NGINEERING PUPIL—VACANCY in High-Class 

Works for Gentleman’s Son under eighteen. Three years’ course; 
personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. ; position after expiration of time assured, 
—Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 














RELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION, 
UNIV. LOND.—A SYSTEMATIC COURSE of INSTRUCTION. in- 
eluding Practical Work, is given at ST. THOMAS’'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, ALBERT EMBANKMENT. 
Full particulars may be obtained from the DEAN. 
Attendance on this Course counts as part of the Five Years’ Currienlam. 





fp ete HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 

(University of London).—The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE 
on OCTOBER Ist. he Hospital is most conveniently situated, being 
immediately opposite Westminster Abbey. Unique facilities for Clinical 
Study. Unrivalled opportunities for obtaining Resident Appointments. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to the value of £383 10s. will be competed for 
Fees for the London University Curriculum, 
130 guineas. For the curriculum of the Conjoint Examining Board, 120 guineas. 
Special terms are given to the Sons of Medical Men.—A Prospectus and full 
articulars may be obtained on application to the DEAN, Westminster 
fospital, Broad Sanctuary, S.W. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR \.OMEN STUDENTS, 

ASHBURNE HOUSE, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER. 
A large additional house will be opened in October, 1908, at ** The Oaks,” 
Fallowfield. Fees, 36 to 50 guineas for the Session. One or two small 
Bursaries will be awarded for next session.—Applications, with qualifications 
and testimonials, to the WARDEN (Miss Ph. Sheavyn, D.Lit.), Ashburne 
House 

ESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 
18 ENDSLEIGH STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Established and Conducted by Members of the SOCIETY of FRIENDS. 
Near University and Bedford Colleges, Slade School of Art, School of 
Medicine for Women, and British Museum.—Apply, PRINCIPAL. 


_munenam AND MIDLAND INSTITUT 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus.Doc., LL.D. 
W. G. McNAUGHT, Mus.Doc. 
GRANVILLE BANTOCEK. 


SESSION 


The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 2ist_ to 
December 19th), WINTER TERM (January Is8th to April 3rd), SUMMER 
TERM (April 19th to June 26th). 

Instruction in all branches of Music. Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, Concerts and Opera. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 

ALFRED HAYES, Secrotary. 


Visitor ° ° 
Visiting Examiner 
Principal ... exe 


1908-1909. 
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El 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE SCHOOL OF ART. 
F. MARRIOTT, A.R.C.A., Head-Master. 
HAROLD SPEED, Portrait Painting and Figure Composition. 
E. J. SULLIVAN, A.R.W.S., Book Illustration. — 
ALBERT TOFT, Hon. A.R.C.A., 8.B.S., Modelling from Life. 
W. LEE HANKEY, Etching and Aquatint. 
W. AMOR FENN, Design and Book L[liustration. 
PERCY BUCKMAN, Life, Antique, and Painting. 
FREDERICK HALNON, 8.B.S., Modelling (Life and Antique). 
F. JOHN SEDGEWICK, Jewellery and Enamelling. 
Day and Evening Classes for Men and Women, 
THIS SCHOOL NOW OCCUPIES NEW AND GREATLY ENLARGED 
STUDIOS. 
Fall particulars of the School will be sent on application to the WARDEN, 
Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, S.E. 


OoOUNTY OF 
SONDARY TEACHERS. 





TRAINING OF SE 


LONDON DAY TRAINING COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 
Principal—JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., 
Professor of Education in the University of London, 
Vice-Principals— 
T, PERCY NUNN, M.A., D.Se.; Miss MARGARET PUNNETT, B.A. 
The Secondary Department of the College is open to Men and Women who 
yesess a degree or its equivalent, and desire either to prepare for the 
Puiversity of London Diploma in the Theory and Practice of Education, or to 
wake any Special Study of the Theory, History, and Practice of Education. 
The London County Council is prepared, under certain conditions, to grant 
froe places to a limited number of Students. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on SATURDAY, 26th September, 1908. 
For Prospectus and forms of application, apply to the EXECUTIVE 
OFFICER, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
19th August, 1903, 





=— 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 Hartey Street, Lonpon, W. 


The NEW SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER Ist. SCHOLARSHIP and 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS will be held SEPTEMBER 24th and 25th 
at 10 a.m.—For full particulars as to Scholarships, Preparation for University 
Examinations, Courses of Lectures, and Boarding arrangements apply to the 
Warden, Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A.(London), The SCHOOL (preparatory for 
the College) REOPENS SEPTEMBER 23rd.—For particulars apply to the 
Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. TEALE (Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford), at 
the College. 


Qs. MARGARET'S, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.— 
kL) Boarding School for Girls. Under the Inspection of the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department, and the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. Head-Mistress 
Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. Thorough Modern Education, combined with careful 
individual attention. Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, &¢.— 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS on THURSDAY, the 24th September. 


S*; LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. — Thorough 
Edueation given to Gentlemen’s Daughters, with Special Preparation 
for Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, 
information respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY, 23, Havelock Road, Hastings. 


ONDON.—HOME for ELDER GIRLS.—A Lady 

(University Honours), experienced in higher educational work, receives 

a few Girls requiring SPECIAL SUBJECTS, LECTURES, CONCERTS, and 

SIGHT-SEEING. Preparation for foreign travel. Home comforts.— Miss 
ELLEN FARNELL, 13 Pembroke Gardens, Kensington, W. 




















ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, ‘Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘l'exacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Muisters’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


URREY HILLS. 
GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD. 
School for Girls of good social position. ‘The House stands 570 ft. above 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds. London Masters attend daily. 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving, Tennis, 


res GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 

for Girls. Thorough education. Bracing climate. Health carefully 
studied. Gymnasium. Large Staif of Visiting and Resident Qualified 
Mistresses.—Head-Mistress, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Staff of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 


W EYBRIDG E LADIES’ SCHOOL, SU RREY. 
Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit., Lond. ; Classical Scholar, Girton. 


Refined home. Thorough education and physical care. Good grounds, 
High position, and one of the healthiest in England. 





I INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD.—The Michaelmas 
TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, September 24th.—For Prospectus 
apply to the Principal, Miss MACRAE MOIR. Telephone: 7 Grayshott. 


CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN.—MISS HILDA 

AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Foreign Languages, &c., thoroughly taught by 
rapid individual methc Special Short Course. Very moderate terms. 
Most central position.—25 Regent Street, London, S.W. 





( UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

FARM, NEWBURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical 
and Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by French- 
man. Gardening, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving neipals: LILY 
HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, F.R.H.S. See Prosvectus. 











(2OWBOROUG H, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 
good education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A., London, Camb. Teachers’ Certificate 
(Rezistered).—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 








VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER 
BACU.—'Thorough education in bracius moorlaud ar. Highest refereuces, 





~Oaopeo®. 





EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
Principal :—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 

The SESSION 1908-9 will open on THURSDAY, October 8th. Students 
enter their names on WEDNESDAY, October 7th. 

Lectures are given in preparation for all Examinations of the U niversity of 
London in Arts and Science, for the Teachers’ Diploma (London); for the 
Teachers’ Certificate (Cambridge); and for the Cambridge Higher Local 
Examination, 

A Single Course in any subject may be attended. 

There is a Special Course of Scientific Instruction in Hygiene. 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for Practical Work. 

‘ Regular Physical Instruction is given, free of cost, to Students who desire 
it, by a fully qualified Woman Teacher. 
THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

Two in Arts and one in Science, will be offered for competition in June, 1909. 

Students can reside in the College. 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Head of the Department—Miss MARY MORTON, M.A. 

Two Scholarships, one of the value of £20, one of the value of £15, for one 

year, are offered for the Course of Secondary Training beginning in January, 
909, 

The Scholarships will be awarded to the best Candidate holding a Degree or 
equivalent in Arts or Science, 

Applications should reach the HEAD of the TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
not later than December 12th. 





NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


Ty U DOR SBA D&D SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. and Mrs. TODD. 


Principal—Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 


The School is being REMOVED to CHISLEHURST during the present 
Vacation. NEXT TERM BEGINS at CHISLEHURST on SEPTEMBER 28th. 

‘The new house stands in a park of over one hundred acres, about fifteen of 
which have been acquired for games, &c 

London Professors and Lecturers will continue to attend daily, and the 
weekly visits to London for Concerts, Galleries, &c., will be made as usual, 


| (rtmesaings HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Mediawval and Modern Languages Tripos). 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW, 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 17th. 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 





TINHE HERMITAGE, SOUTHSEA, HANTS. 

Principal, Miss NASH, First-class Boarding and Day Schoo! for Girls. 
Pupils prepared for Examinations, but allowed to join if Special Subjects 
only required, Importance attached to the study of Languages, Music, and 
Art. Greatattention paid to health, Daily walksand games, Riding, bathing, 









VOTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
4 Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Kindergarten and ‘Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 


| aud bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 


Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Stalf of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists, Terms moderate. 

Qt. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
b Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs, ‘Tennis and Crequet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Lutire charge of Pupils from Ludia and the Colonies 


TIVWHE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIDLINGTON.— 

Preparation for University Exams. ; bighly qualified staff ; physical train- 
ing special feature; five acres of playing-tields. New Boarding-House iu large 
grounds facing sea-front, under personal supervision of Head-Mistress aud 
Staff.—Lllustrated Prospectus and all particulars on application to HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 


JIGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 


Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 





AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPT. 22nd. NEW ARRIVALS, SEPT, 23rd, 





YNANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Prineipals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The AUTUMN TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, Sept. 29th. 


{CHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
Ss ST. ALBAN’S HOUSE, MARLBOROUGH, 
Principal, Miss ASHWLN, M.A, 
Thorough education on modern lines. Bracing climate. Every care taken 
of the health of pupils. 








- ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—HUigh-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dablin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 
Q CHOOL BOARDING HOUSE, Marrick, Bromley, 
, Kent, in connection with the High School (Girls’ Public Day School 
Trust). Head-Mistress, Miss HODGE, M.A. The house stands high, on 
gravel soil, with garden attache One minute from the High School. Close 
to Keston, Hayes Comm . Exceptional Musical advantages and Special 
‘Training.—For particulars, apply to Miss BEATRICE FOWLE (late Head 
Music Mistress and House Mistress at Queen Aune’s School, Caversham). 

















yy DUCATIONAL HOME IN NORTH DORSET for 
‘4 two or three Pupils with B.A. and B.Sc.Lond. (sisters). Cycling, 
boating, tennis. Pony and cart. Special advantages for delicate, backward, 
Anglo-Indian children Entire charge if desired Gravel soil. Terms 


moderate.—Miss LEACH, The Lindens, Sturminster Newton, Dorset. 
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HERWELL HALL OXFORD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Recognised by the Board of Education, and by the Oxford University. 
Delegacy for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, — 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teaching Diploma, the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate, the Archbishop of Canterbury's Diploma 
to teach Theology, and for the Geography Diploma. 
Fees for the Three Terms from 65 Guineas. 
Scholarships of £20 or £25 will be awarded to all Students with a Degree 
entering Cherwell Hall next October. 8 Re 
Details of Scholarships and Loan Fund will be sent on application, 


(iuuRca EDUCATION CORPORATION. 











UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SBA. 


For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. A thoroughly efficient Modern 
S2.ucation, including French and German. Special Department for House- 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. Laboratory, Gymnasium, 
Swimming Bath, Tennis and Fives Courts, large Playing-tield. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss H. WALSH, 
Vees—£45 a year. 


NOUTHPORT 
President — Lord CHARLES 





% 

PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
BERESFORD, BN. Principal’ — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All brauches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools aud Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers, 

1EALTH S'TUDEN'TS,—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Tinishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J, Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Rev, 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘'ennis, &c. 








QT. GEORGE'S TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, EDINBURGH.—TWENTY- 
THIRD SESSION.--This College provides a year’s Professional Training for 
Graduates and other highly Certifieated Women, The Course inc}udes atteud- 
ance at University Lectures on Education, and ample opportunity is 
for gaining experience in actual Teaching inaccordance with Modern Met hods. 
The Session begins in October.—Vor particulars, apply to Miss WALKER, 
Principal, St. George's Training College, Melville Street, Edinburgh. 





JROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

tiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E,. LAWRENCE, 


EBURY STREET, EATON SQUARE, 8.W.— 
Daily private classes held for French, German, Music, and 
English, Exceptional advantages for learning to speak French fluently and 
quickly. Boys under ten received, Evening classes for French Literature 
and Conversation.—Aldress, LA DIRECTRICE. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


T. JOHN’S COLLEGE, WEST CLIFF PARADE, 
A limited 


h SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.— Finest position on the sea front. 
number of Boys thoroughly prepared for all Examinations, Sound education. 
Sea-buthing and all sports. Carpenters’ workshop, &c. Excellent living ; 
home comforts. Careful attention to young delicate and backward boys. 
Most highly recommende|. Fees moderate and inclusive.—For prospectus 
apply PRINCIPAL, NEXT TERM COMMENCES MONDAY, Sept. 21st. 


EV. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), First-Class 

» Classical Moderations and Final School, RECEIVES PUPILS for 
UNIVERSITY and other Examinations. TWENTY former pupils are now 
in residence at Oxford or Cambridge. Healthy village, 250 feet above sea. 
Recreations. Refs. on apphention.—South Luffenham Rectory, Stamford, 


BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near Rocester, Derbyshire.— 

e Edueation on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Lines, Boys, 10-19. 

Pine buildings, School estate of 140 acres lies 250-500 [t. above sea level in 

beautiful and healthy district, and affords excellent fishing, bathing, boating, 
football, cricket, &e.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER. 


QuTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
KD WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, tives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval sud Military Otlicers and Clergymen.—Appliy HEAD-MASTER, 


EK PSOM COLLUGEHE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 
"4 Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Moderu 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals.—Por Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR, Epsom College. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on 

DECEMBER 2nd to 4th, for Classics, Maths., and Modern Subjects 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c,, with- 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13, New Science 
Buildiugs. Five Boarding-houses,—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


JVALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea, 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, L.A., Head-Master, 


RIVATE TULTION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfic!d, assisted by Cambridge Honours 

Men, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Boys 16 to 18 preferred. Beautiful country, 
bracing climate, large grounds. Parochiai Debating Society. University 
Exxmimations, Freuch, German. Home hfe; efficient supervision. 


BOYS’ 
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7 DIN BURGH ACADEwMyY 
SESSION 1908-9, y 


Rector—REGINALD CARTER, M.A., late Fellow and Lecturer 
Lincolu College, Oxford, P 


ENROLMENT for NEXT SESSION, which commences on Thyprsdy 
Ist October, 1908, is now being made, and it is particularly requested thet 
early intimation be given of Boys who are to be entered. 

The School Prospectus may had on application to the Academy, or to 
Mr. C. E, W. MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St, ‘David 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Early application for admission to the Masters’ Boarding-Houses should be 
made to Mr. I. A. Hardy, M.A. Uxon., Seott House, Kinnear Road ; or tg 
Mr. A. Druitt, M.A. Oxon., Jeffrey Honse, Kinnear Road. Mr, J. B. Green 
M.A. Oxon,, 35 St, Bernard's Crescent, and Mr, L, J, Thomas, B.A, Oxoy’ 
52 Inverleith Row, are also prepared to take a limited number of Boarders’ 
Mr. Thomas's House is designed specially for Young Boys (between the ages 
of 8 or 9 and 12 or 13) who are to enter the Preparatory School or the Junior 
Division of the Upper School. 


| IRKBECK 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 
Principal ..  .. G. ARMITAGE-SMITH, D.Lit., BIA. 








COLLEGB, 
CHANCERY LANE, 


E.C, 





The College provides Courses of Instruction for the Degrees of the 
University of London in the Faculties of Arts, Science, Economics, Laws 
under Recognised Teachers of the University. , 

Well-appointed Laboratories. Facilities for Research. 

NEW S8HS8SION COMMENCES on MONDAY, 28th Septemoer, 

Vull particulars on application to H. WELLS EAMES, Secretary. 


3 EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL 











NEAR READING, 
UNDER THE MANAGEMEN'T OF THE SOCIBTY OF PRIENDs, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities, 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Ilonours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School, 


V ICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 
Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 
£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Pine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket-field, three 
fives-courts. School eadet corps. Boarding fee, 245 per annum, 


S HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
particulars, apply to the Head-Muaster, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
House, Sherborne. 
| LANYRE HALL, LLANDRINDOD WELLS. Pre. 

4 paratory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. Climate unrivalled, 
Modern sanitation ; electric light ; gymuasium ; carpenter's shop ; sanatorium; 
playing-tield about 9 acres,— Prospectus and full particulars on application, 
H, G. POTTS, MLA,, Head-Master,. NEW TERM BEGAN SEPT, l8ru, 


] JE RKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scicutific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MAasTER, School House, 


| YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY: 
Head-Master: T. G., OSBORN, MLA, 

‘Lhe Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 

For Drospectus apply te HEAD-MASTER. 


j EUS TE D § C H O O L. 
Head-Master—Rev. FRANK STEPHENSON, M.A. 
Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides, JUNIOR HOUSE for Bows 
under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS annually. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS. 
Illustrated Prospectus from the BURSAR. 


| AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION NOV. 17th, 18th, 19th, 1908. 
Vifteen Scholarships, value from £70 to £20. 
Three Scholarships and various Grants specially allotted to Sons of Clergymen. 
For particulars apply to the BURSAR. 
7 H E 


NEW BOYS ARRIVE SEPTEMBER I7ru, OTHERS 18ra. 


re&gwisg soz © @ . 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A. Oxon. 
Preparation for University, Army and Navy, and professional careers, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL in detached building. 

Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


YLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily sitnated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 


sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 20th, 1909, 
Henl-Master, C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 





LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 
Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 





( {ANON SELWYN, D.D., late Head-Master of Uppingham 
J School, wishes to RECEIVE a THIRD RESIDENT PUPIL for 
personal tuition at Undershaw, Hindhead, Surrey. 800 ft. above the sea, in 
a sheltered position. Golf, tennis, range-shooting, and other recreations. 


P= MBROK LODGE, 
SOUTHBOURNE, near BOURNEMOUTH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. Healthy climate; 
every attention.—G. MEAKIN, Head-Master, 
4A Se Se OOLLEG E. 
Ad President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. 
F. 5. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. NEXT TERM begins SEPT. 18th. 
MnHE PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 

Mr. A, K. SELLAR, M.A.Oxon., RECEIVES PUPILS for University, 
Army, and other Examinations or for a Geveral Education. NEXT TERM 
LEUGINS 2th SEPTEMBER, 
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VYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
R CIRENCESTER. 
Parroy—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
CuarrMan—LORD MORETON, Octents 
woes, Land te. Surveyors. Agriculturists, intending Colo: ke. 
ForLand-o ‘arming and Colonial Brauch, ” 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
Por tus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c.. apply to the PRINCI PAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 6th, 1903, 
ere St ’ y rr os 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Caypentry, Riding, and Shooting tanght. Open-air life for delicate boys, 
ae — = — —_ 
LT M COLLEG EZ, KENT. 
y THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
blic School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army. 
Recognised by the Army Council. Large Playing-fields, Gymnasium, 
Swimming: Bath ; Chemical and Physical Laboratories; Cadet Corps, &e. 
Recent Honours: Open Scholarship, Balliol College; 1st Oyeu Scholarship, 
Hertford College; Admissions to Sandburst, Osborne, &c.—NEW TERM 
SEPTEMBER 18ru. 
Apply to the Head-Master, Rev, A. E. RUBIE. D.D. 


TT EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr, STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCEFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 








The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in beocing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted oy electricity. t has its own 
ymnasium and bathing place. 40 Eutrance Seholarships gained at the Public 
ools in the last ten years. 


FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
pear Dieppe. Couversatioual Freneh rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, Oupertynities for oveey form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical Freuch Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct serviec twice daily with Eugland.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
E CHATEAU, VERSON, NORMANDY.—Countr 
home life for Girls. Juniors (from ten): English curriculum, Frene: 
and German studied and spoken. Seniors: Languages, Music, Painting, 
Caen University Lectures. Euglish, French and German Resident Mistresses ; 
Caen and Paris Professors, Games, cycling, driving, Beautiful grounds, 
Pupils may remain during holidays if desired.—Miss SHAND, Principal. 


IEPPE,.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. English, German, and French Resident Governesses. 
Excellent opportunity for Languages and Music, Liberal table. Boarders during 
holidays. Terms very moderate. Best Euglish refs. Governess-Student wanted ; 
premium, Escort end of Sept,—Mile. WALKER (Registered), Quai Beériguy. 
IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren's, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


YARIS, 55 RUE DU RANELAGH.—Hotel particulier, 
grand jardin, au Bois de Boulogne. Mesdewoiselles DELUZ RECOIVENT 
UNE DIZAINE de JEUNES FILLES. Francais dans toutes ses branches, 
musique, peinture, Leyous de coupe, couture, cuisine; escrime, équitation, 
danse, Chaque semaine visite aux musées, excursions dans les environs de 
Paris. Concerts, théditres. Miss Macrie Moir, Lingholt, Hindhead, sera trés- 
heureuse de donner des références qui sont aussi offertes par de nombreux 
parents en Angleterre et ailleurs. Prospectus, 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
BECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Coucerts and Gulleries attended,—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 























PESIDENCE AND EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


FRENCH PROFESSOR will RECEIVE in his house TWO BOYS or 
YOUNG LADIES. Highest references. 
Apply to Professor LEBONNOIS, 16 Rue Guilbert, Caen. 


NTERNATIONAL GUILD, 6 Rue de la Sorbonne: 
Paris.—Systematic Courses in Literatures, &c., of France aud England. 
Guild's Diploma is recognised. Limited number of Students received at the 
nal gee on application to Miss WILLIAMS (Agrégée of the Paris 
Juiversity). 


INISHING SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES.— 

Best Professors for every accomplishment. Healthiest part of Paris, 

near the Bois de Boulogue. Moderate prices.—Directed by Mesdames 

HUNT DE FOUILHAC, 190818, Boulevard Pereire, Etoile, Paris. 

MNHURINGIA, GERMANY.—Frau Dr. SEYFARTH, 

Palais Augustenburg, Gotha, OFFERS BOARD and RESIDENCE from 

£5 per mouth. Private Sitting-room for Families included. German taught 

on Modern Methods. Best Reference amongst English Army and Clergy. 

Beautiful scenery ; dry, bracing winter climate. Late dinner. Conservatorium 
of Music for 7 guineas per annum. English Church, Large Libraries. 


EIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN,—Educa- 
tional HOME for GIRLS of 16 years and upwards. House well 
situated, facing pine woods. Exceptional advantages for LANGUAGES, MUSIC, 
HISTORY, ART. Individual attention. Every facility for Outdoor Sports.— 
Entrance atany time. Escort from London in September. 


ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 Dermoxpstr., 
RECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfortable 
home. Quiet central position, Family life. Excellent table. Large airy rooms. 
Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German, English, French, Spanish known. 
Terms (incl personal instruction daily), mouthly £9, yearly £100. Highest refs. 


L 392 UM ALPINUM IN ZUOZ, 
UPPER ENGADINE, SWITZERLAND. 5,700 ft. above sea level. 

First-class BOARDING-SCHOOL for Forty-five Boys. Age of entry 11-16, 
Excellent, bracing health resort. Classical and Moderna Section. Workshop, 
Gymnasium, Laboratory. Preparation for the Zirich Polytechnic and for 
Matriculation. Staff of Thirteen Masters, including Eight Graduates. 

Four Diligence Services daily to avd from St. Moritz and Bevers (nearest 
railway station). 

AUTUMN TERM BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 22nd. 

French or German Prospectus and Curriculum post-free on application to 


the SEURETARY. 

















SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 
jCROOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 


BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J, PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS im this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents iu their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishmeuts. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be pant. 

PATON’'S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908, 1,238 pp., 
red cloth, 1s. 6d,; post-free, 2s. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Caunon Street, 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central. 

| | oes SELECTING A SOHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult (free of charge) Measrs. 
TRUMAN and ENIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, who are in 
close touch with all the best establishments for Boys and Girls in 
Great Britain and on the Continent, many of which they have 
personally inspected, 

A GUIDE TO SCHOOLS, TUTORS, &c. (500 pages), containing 
full particulars of over 1,000 schools, &c,, will seut to parents, post- 
free, sixpence, 

Address :—Education Department, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 


EK SU CGéattsi 6 Re 
Parents or Guardians desiring aceurate iuformation relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS iu Eaglaud or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 80 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the lute Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W, 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
iu the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mavager,R. J. BEL VOR, M.A,,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, Please state 
pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
desired.—UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 
Street, W. Established 1858, 
rmyvo INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDEN'T-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of chorge with full particnlars.—MEDICAL, &e., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic 
Address, “‘I'riform, Loudon.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 














MISCELLANEOUS. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 


_ Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resideut physician (M.D.) 
K PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
‘4 Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatmeut of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tenuis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
myYyYyPBWRITINSN @ VY ARTS DS. 
Literary work preferred. ‘lerms, 10d, per 1,000 words, No mauifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Liovd Square, London, W.C, 


agen RESIDENCE provided, with or without Board, 
on sea-front at PWLLHELI, Board-Residence from 25s. weekly, 
inclusive, or Private Rooms from 10s. No extras. Delightful climate. Golf, 
fishing, shooting, &c. Highly recommended as cure for Insomuia.—Full 
particulars, with Illustrated Booklet, from DAVIES, Kingslea, Pwllheli, 


N ISS LOUISA DREWRY’S LECTURES, READINGS, 
| J and LESSONS in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE and 
kindred subjects will begin again early in October.—For information about her 
Meetings for the study of Literature and her Reading Society, apply by letter, 
143 King Henry's Road, London, N.W. 


OURNALISM and ART.—Thorough INDIVIDUAL 
- TUITION in all branches at School of Journalism and Secretarial 
Training for Women, # Sackville Street, W., under the patronage of 
Baroness de Bertouch, Helen Mathers, “ Madge” of Truth, Mrs. T. P. 
O'Connor. —Principal, EDITRESS OF HOME LIFE, &c, Tuition by corre- 
spondence if desired. MSS. revised and criticised. 


myo SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 
the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 64.; or the ENGLISH- 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, 4s. 6d., of 350 Mansion House Chambers, E,C, 








SSOCIATION FOR THE ORAL INSTRUCTION OF 
t THE DEAF AND DUMB, II Fitzroy Square, Loudon, W. 

There are now a few VACANCIES for PUPILS at the SCHOOL, and for 
STUDENTS at the TRAINING COLLEGE, — Apply to the Director, 
G, SIBLEY HAYCOCK, 

TEWLYN AN D PENZANC E. 
A School directed by NORMAN GARSTIN for DRAWINYU and 
PAINTING from the Life. Also for Landscape. 
For particulars apply to Miss E, BORLASE, The Coombe, Penzance 
TERM BEGINS NOVEMBER 2ad, 


JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM,—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
68 Licensed Inns. Ask for List aud Report, APPLY for £1 SHARES. 
Five per cent, paid since 1800 
P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 
ATORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICA'TE, KENDAL. 
—Supplies Editors with Literary Matter, and invites Authors to sub- 
mit MSS. of Serials, Short Stories, and Articles, Proposals for serial use 
of all high-class literary matter receive careful and prompt consideration. 
Telecraphie address: * Syndieate, Kendal.” 


ANTED, OLD ENGLISH DRINKING GLASSES, 

the Bowls Eugraved with Inscriptions, Coats-of-Arms, Portraita, 

the word * FIAT,” and other Emblems; also Old China Jugs and Muge 
decorated with a Rose and the word “* FIAT.”—LAW, PFOULSHAM, and 
COLE’S ANTIQUE GALLERIES, 7 South Moltuuw Street, Lomton, W. 
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q USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication 
post-free by ‘return at lowest current price. Immense stocks. Our 
New Violin Music Catalogue contains nearly 20,000 publications. Free by 
st, 3d.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH. and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
ndon, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea. 


XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Jewels, 
.A'4 Watches, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and False Teeth bought 
for cash. Best value sent for parcels, or offers made.—R, D. and J. B. 
FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 265, Princes Street, Ipswich. (Ref. Capital 
and Counties Bank.) 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers—Capital and Counties. 
( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the manufac- 
turing Deutists, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


TONIC FOR THE FEET.—For all Relaxed, Tender, 
Swollen Conditions of the Feet, PEDESTRINE gives instant relief. It 
allays inflammation, and the painful smarting that keeps you in perpetual dis- 
comfort, making the skin firm, wholesome, and easy. A trial will convince. 
1s. 3d. and 2a. 6d., post-free.—-MARSHALL & CO., 70a Basinghall Street, E.C. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
OANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REV ERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


YOCKROACHES AND BLACKBEETLES.—* Wetwang 

J Vicarage, York, August 22nd, 1908.—Lady Philadelphia Cole has much 
pleasure in informing Messrs. Howarth and Fair that their Blackbeetle Paste, 
* Blattis,’ has proved most efficacious in exterminating a long-endured pest.” 
Tins 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s. 6d. (post-free),—-HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookes- 
moore Road, Sheffield. 




















SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT.’ 


. 3 13s. CRUISE.—LISBON, TANGIER, GIBRAL- 
e TAR, ALGIERS, TUNIS, MALTA, CATANIA, NAPLES, 
MARSEILLES. 
Secretary,— 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 
4 Charing Cross, 8.W. 84 Piccadilly, W. 


£6 6. — LUCERNE TOU R. 

») Nine Days. Short Sea Route. 

No Extras for Conductor or Gratuities, HENRY 8S. LUNN, M.D. 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 25 Cannon Street, E.C. 
4 Charing Cross, 8.W. 84 Piccadilly, W. 


25 Cannon Street, E.C. 








HOLIDAY RESORT. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 


One of the Loveliest Spots in the County. Established 25 years. 
Beautiful Private Grounds. Turkish and other Baths, 


C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £70,000,000. 











THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Subscriptions received by, THE 
OLD CoRNER BooksTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE INTERNATIONAL NEws Company, 83 
and 85 Duane Street, New York, U.S.A. ; Messrs. BRENTANO, 
Corner Sth Avenue and 27th Street, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 
Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D.C.; Tut SupscripTion NEws 
Company, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor Building, Chicago, 
U.S.A.: GALIGNANI'’S LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THE 
HAROLD A. WILSON CoMPANY,LTD., 35 King Street West, Toronto, 
Canada; WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Manning Chambers, Toronto, 
Canada; A. T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, Montreal, 
Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN BOOKSELLING DeEPOéT, Port 


Said ; and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town. 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON AND GOTCH, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; PRICTOR AND 
ComPaNy, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch ; H. 
BaILLIE AND CoMPANY, Wellington, N.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auck- 


land; and W.C. Ricsy,. Adelaide. 
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SMITH, ELDER & GO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DIANA MALLORY, 
Nirs. Humphry Ward. 


From the Times.—* The heroine is fascinating a beautiful 

character, high strung, chivalrous, the soul of honour, always 

t The swift deft 

talk carries the reader into politics of the latest kind, and people 

who are outside party politics must feel that they are initiated 

into electoral mysteries and cabinet-making after reading some 
of these vivid pages.” 


NEW VOLUME BY 


A. CONAN DOYLE 


Ready on Thursday Next.—Crown 8vo, 6s, 


ROUND THE FIRE STORIES. 


*.* In a previous volume— The Green Flag, and other Stories”—the 
author assembled a number of stories dealing with warfare or sport. In the 
present collection those have been brought together which are concerned 
with the grotesque and with the terrible—such tales as might well be read 
** round the fire’ upon a winter's night. 


MY FIRST & LAST APPEARANCE 


and other Original Recitations. Being Specially Revised 
Selections from “T Leaves,’ “Tantler’s Sister, and other 
Untruthful Stories,” and “ More T Leaves.” 

By EDWARD F. TURNER. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Sept. 26. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 


WROTH, &® 49%5S_and_EGeRTon 


CASTLE. 
Daily Chronicle.—** Mr. and Mrs. Castle have the magic touch that turns 
what might be dross into truly golden romance.” 














A Pawn in the Game. 
By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 


Daily Telegraph.—** A book to be cordially recommended, both to those who 
enjoy a good story and to those who enjoy adventure.” 
London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Smoke 


Country Life 
Cigarettes 


PURE PURE 


VIRGINIA 10 for 3d. VIRGINIA 
TOBACCO. TOBACCO. 


Manufactured by the Proprietors of 
“Country Life” Smoking Mixture, 
John Player & Sons, Nottingham. 


Tur ImprriaL Topacco Co. (or Great Britars anv Iretanp), Limirep. 


A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other Requisite. 


HYAM & CO., tta., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 





A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “ Aijlenburys™ DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially as 4 
light supper repast. 

In Tins at 16 & 3,- of Chemists. Alarge sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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NOW READY 6/-. 


INTERPLAY 


BY 


BEATRICE HARRADEN 


Author of “Ships that Pass in the Night,” 
“The Scholar’s Daughter,” &c. 


INTERPLAY 


HIS is a long novel of interplay, with a 
T number of leading characters in it, some 
of whom are—an Arctic explorer, a half-witted 
yiolinemaker, a fashionable doctor trying to 
regenerate himself, a smug bank manager, a 
“cultured” Kensington lady, a generous-hearted 
woman with a past, her faithful friend who is 
guarding her secret, a rich old tyrant of an aunt, 
a down-trodden companion, and a young modern 
girl working out her freedom from the network 
of unreal life by which she is hemmed in. There 
are also many minor studies which all tell. 


INTERPLAY 


of Miss Harraden’s books, the 
whole in London; 
chiefly in Westminster and Hampstead. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 


Unlike most 
scene of the story is laid 





| 
‘DRAKE: 





‘THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 





THE HERITAGE 


By SYDNEY C. GRIER 6s. 


“ Will be heartily welcomed by the novel-reading public.” 
—Early Review. 


REALITY 


By MARGARET PATERSON 6s. 


Auther of “Peggott's” 


Books IV.-XII. 





COMPLETING 


AN ENGLISH EPIC 
By ALFRED NOYES 


POEMS 


By DULCIBELLA ETHEL GREY 


With a Prefatory Note by H. CHOLMONDELEY 
PENNELL 

Beautifully bound in half-vellum, 7s. 6d. net; and full vellum, 
2s. 6d. net. 


NEXT WEEK (Sept. 22nd) 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
HANNAH E. PIPE 


By ANNA M. STODDART 165s. net. 


THE STORY OF ESTHER 


By MAUD OXENDEN 6s. 


6s. net. 


WM. BLAC KWOOD ‘and ‘SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MANCHESTER. 
OCTOBER 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th, 1908. 
President— 
THE LORD BISHOP OF MANCHESTER. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
| BELFAST. 


Manwfacturersto His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


| CAMBRIC fa:: 


Members’ Tickets, 7s. 6d. each, admit to all 
Meetings except to those arranged for Men, 
Women, Lads, Girls, and Students. 

Family Tickets, admitting three members of the 
same family, 21s. 

Special Tickets, admitting two or more members 
of the same family, if applied sor before September 
22nd, 6s. for each person. 

The Rar lway Companies will issue Return Tickets 
at a Fare-and-a-Quarter to holders of Congress 
Tickets. They will be available from September 29th 
to Uctober 13th inclusive. j 

Applications, giving in every case name and 





Secretaries, 38 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


THE 





ol 


Chik iren’ 8 1/3 doz. 


“The Irish ambrics of Messrs. 


POCKET Suaaneann & CLEAVER have 


world-wide fame. 


Ee Rock PREG HANDKERCHIEF | 


Fish Napkins 


IRISH Napkins, 5,11 per doz. 


j yards square, 2/6; 24 by 
Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. 
address and enclosing remittance, to the Congress | Sheeting, fully ble: ached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yard, 


‘L sts DAMAS 
L A WwW G U A RAN T EE Frilled hese Pillow Cases, from L teach. Fine | 


Linens and Linen Diaper, 


TRUST & ACCIDENT SOCIETY, 
LTD. 


TABLE 


Capital (Fully Subseribed) £2,250,000 


General Reserve Fund £210,000 | §6 ‘K a 


NON-FLUCTUATING. 
NON-SPECULATIVE INVESTMENTS. 
4} PER CENT. £25, £50, & £100 
DEBENTURES of Commercial and 
Industrial Companies, Guaranteed 
as to both Principal and Interest, are 
offered to Investors. 

Write for Booklet and Particulars of Issues 


to Investment Department. 


“K” Agent. 


66 K” 


years’ practical 


suitable publishers. 


LONDON, W.C. 





SHOES. ‘5 By M 
AUTHORS’ 


Established 1879. 
Interests of authors capably represented ; 
experience. 
pablishing arranged. MSS. 
Terms and testimonials on 

- - . } application to 
Head Office: 49 CHANCERY LANE, Mr. A. M. BURGHEGS, Literary Agent, 
34 Paternoster Row, London. 


1ljd. per yard, 
Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 


and 
HOUSE 


Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples should be 


sent to 40 - DONEGALL PLAS £, BELFAST. 


BOOTS 


ave made to suit all Climates and ail Weare 
Kesidents abroad can order from the 

Where the 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain sro 
“K” Boot Munwacturers, Kendal, ‘Eng an i. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 g/g 
wine usually sold at wuch higher 

prices, 


IST. ESTEPHE 


ogy DINNER WINE, old ia 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
‘The appreciation tlis wine meets 
with from the coustantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

| 3 Dosen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 

Paid to any Kailway Station, meluding Cases 

and Bottles. 


Per Dosen, 


Bots. §- Bots, 


|! Hemstitched. 
26 ,, | Ladies’2 idoz 
3 | Gents’ 311 


*—Queen. 


2/ll per doz. Dinner 
Table Cloths, 2 
y 3 yards, 56, 
Real Lrish Linen 17/6 9/9 
Roller towelling, sd. 
per yard. Line 
Glass ~Cloths, 49 
per doz. 


Strong 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


DAWN OF REVELATION; Old 
Testament Teaching on Modern Lines. 
New Edition, Revised and Remodelled. 

. BRAMSTON, 8. Th. 


LINEN.| 





rew no “kK” 


. “ Part I.—Early Traditions and History, 1s. 6d. 
A G EWN CY. Part I1.—Great Prophetic Writings, 1s. 6d. 
as Part I11.—After the Exile, with Index, 1s. 6d. 
SIMPKIN, London; WARREN, Winchester ; 
thirty and all Booksellers. 
Agreements for - 
read and placed with DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 
he COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO.- 
cI ATIONfo ov BEFRLEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosenc the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free 


U PSTAIRS and 








Subscriptions only received by GORDON AND GoTCH, Melbourne, 
SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
R. SPRECKLEY, 


Perth, West Australia; Pricron AND CoMPANY, Dunedin; 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND CoMPANY, Wellington, N.Z.; 


and C. W. Ricsy, Adelaide. 


on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
© - 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 

Yentral Office » Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Hou, Victoria, 5.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Do ous toward the Funds of the Association 
shou wld be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, BARCLAY aad 
CU., 1 Pall Mali East, 5.W. 


Sydney, Brisbane, 


Auckland ; 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


MORAL INSTRUCTION 
AND TRAINING IN SCHOOLS. 


Report of an International Inquiry. 
In Two Volumes. 
Vol. |. THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
Vol. Il. FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 
Edited, on behalf of the Committee, by 
M. E. SADLER, 
Professor of the History and Administration of Education in the 
University of Manchester. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net each vol., sold separately. 
(Inland postage, 4d. each.) 

This book is the outcome of an international inquiry conducted 
by a Committee which was appointed at a large meeting held iu 
London on February 5tb, 1907, under the chairmanship of the 
Right Hon. James Bryce. ‘The first volume deals with methods 
of moral instruction and training in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools for boys and girls, including some of the great Public 
Schools, in Sunday Schools, in Adult Schools, and in Training 
Colleges in the United Kingdom ; the sevond with the methods 
of moral instruction and training adopted in schools in the 
Colonies, on the Continent, in the United States, and Japan. 


THOMAS KEN & IZAAK WALTON 
A Sketch of their Lives and Family Connection. 
By E. MARSTON (The Amateur Angler). 
With 22 Full-page Illustrations and 64 Vignettes in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. (Inland postage, 5d.) 


ANGLING AND ART IN SCOTLAND 


Some Fishing Experiences Related and Illustrated. 
By ERNEST E. BRIGGS, R.L. 
With 32 Coloured Plates and other Illustrations, 
Feap. 4to, 12s, 6d. net. (Inland postage, 5d.) 
From THE PREFACE. 

“ Although this book is entitled ‘ Angling and Art in Scotland,’ 
it must not be thought that it is in any way a treatise upon 
painting. A parallel is drawn between the art of the angler and 
that of the landscape painter, which is, to my mind, very real 
and ever present; but there, as far as the writing of the book 
goes, the matter ends; for I have devoted my space to the 
narration of certain angling experiences and descriptions of 
scenery which, I hope, may be of interest not only to the angler 
but to the general reader, and have left my pictures to speak 
for themselves as illustrative of the kindred art of landscape 
painting.” 


BALLADS OF IRISH CHIVALRY. 
By ROBERT DWYER JOYCE, M.D., M.R.LA, 
New and Cheaper Edition. 
Edited, with Annotation, by his Brother, 
P. W. JOYCE, LL.D., M.R.1.A. 
Crown 8vo, paper covers, 1s. net; cloth, 2s. net. (Inland postage, 8d.) 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.—Borrow’s Wild 
; Vales, 3 vols,, 1862; Brewer's Henry VIIL, 2 vols., 1884; Burke's 
Armoury and Extinct Peerage, 1883; Eliot’s Scenes Clerical Life, Ist édit., 
2 vols., 1858; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863 ; Gardiner’s History of England, 
2 vols., 1863; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jerrold's Men of Chanicter, 
3 vols,, 1838; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Meredith's Harry Richmond, 3 vols., 
1471 ; Moore's Alps in 1864; Stevenson's Hcinburgh, 1879 ; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., is7i ; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Churchill's Poems, 
3 vols., 1844. 100.000 Books for Sale and Wanted. Please state wants. 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


| OOK BARGAINS.—September Catalogue of Publishers’ 

Remainders. Books New as Published, not second-hand copies, at 
Greatly Reduced Prices, comprising Works of Science, Fiction, Travel, 
Biography, &c. Post-free.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount 
Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 








The Queen of Roumania says: ‘‘ Deeply interesting.” 
YHE EPIC OF LONDON, by ROWBOTHAM, the 
Modern Homer. The Poetry of London Society, London Business, 
Pleasure, Vice, Crime, Poverty. The Greatest Poem of the Century, 3s. 6d. 
net.—GIBBINGS and CO., Bary Street. 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to Jonn Baker. Money 
Orders to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, 


to Joun Baxen, of 1 Wellinglon Street. Business letters should be 


addressed to Tut Pun.isuer, “Spectator” Ofice, 1 Wellington 


Streel, London, W.C. 





i 


MR. JOHN LANE begs to announce that ho will Publish on 
MONDAY NEXT an important contribution to Napoleonic 
Literature, entitied :— 


DUMOURIEZ AND THE DEFENCE oF 
ENGLAND AGAINST NAPOLEON 


By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., Author of “* The Life of Napoleon,” & 
and A, M. BROADLEY, Joint Author of “ Napoleon and the Invasion of 
England.” Demy 8vo, with numerous Portraits, Maps, and Facsimiles 
2l1s. net. ‘ 
This important work 1s uliarly opportune in ite appeara; 
Butopeon situation of to- [> beats A chet resumsblanee to the ahead 
the period with which this volume deals. The growing menace across the 
North Sea and the anxious fear of any diminution in naval strength point to 
a state of political tension similar to that of a hundred years ago, 


ORTHODOXY [Friday next, 
By G. K. CHESTERTON, Uniforsi with “ Heretics.” Crown 890, 5s, net. 
Many critics complained of the book ¢alled ‘ Heretics” because it merely 
criticised current philosophies without offering any alternative philosophy 
“Orthodoxy” is an attempt to answer the challenge. It is unavoidabiy 
affirmative, and therefore is unavoidably autobiographical. The writer has 
been driven back upon somewhat the same difficulty as that which beset 
Newman in writing his ‘ Apologin’; be has been forced to be egotistical only 
in order to be sincere. While everything else may be different, the motive ij 
each case is the same. It is the purpose of the writer to attempt an explana. 
tion, not of whether the Christian faith can be believed, but how he personally 
came to believe it, 
ihe 


JOHN THE BAPTIST [vUST our, 
A Play. By HERMANN SUDERMANN, Author of “ Regina,” “ The 
Undying Past,” &, Translated by BEATRICE MARSHALL. Crow 
Svo, 5s. net. 

In this sacred drama Sudermann has chosen & theme which Hebbel, Flay. 
bert, and Wilde have exploited before him. Intense excitement. prevailed in 
the Berlin theatrical world when the censor put his veto on the eagerly 
expected premiére of “ Johannes” at the “ Deutsches Theatre,” a veto soon 
removed at the personal intervention of William II, 

Iv. 


THE CREED OF BUDDHA 


By the Author of “‘ The Creed of Christ."" Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
Morning Post.—‘' It has been 4 difficult task to give any idea of a book ig 
which all is memorable and all interwoven by chains of reasoning as strong as 
they are unobtrusive, Its facts are familiar to many, but its deductions are 
startling in their boldtess and originality.” 


Vv. 
By GEORGE GREENWOOD, M.P. Demy 8vo, 2ls. net. 

Abbot Gasquet writes: —“ I cannot think that any one who will follow you 
carefully can fail at least to admit the strength of your thesis.” 

Nation.—" We would recommend al! who care for Elizabethan literature to 
read ‘The Shakespeare Problem Re-stated.’......A careful, reasoned, scholarly, 
and interesting book.” 

vi. 


THE DIARY OF A LADY-IN-WAITING 


By LADY CHARLOTTE BURY. Being the Diary Illustrative of the 
Times of George IV. With Original Letters froin Queen Caroline and 
other distinguished persons. E.lited, with Introduction, by FRANCIS 
STEUART. 18 Portraits, 2 in Photogravure, 2 vols. demy Svo, dis, net, 
** When I resign this world so briary, 
To have across the Styx my ferrying, 
0, may I die without a DIARY! 
And be interr'd without a BURY-ing !"—Tom Hoop. 
Westminster Gazette.—‘* Not easily superseded for the variety of its contents, 
from tit of the purely human point of view to that of high polities, aud all 
those elements which together give to each Monarch and his Court an 
individual stamp.” 
vil. 


THE DAUGHTER OF LOUIS XVI. 
Marie-Thérese- Charlotte of France, Duchesse d'’Angouléme. By 
G. LENOTRE, With 13 Full-page Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 
Manchester Guardian.—** Exceedingly well done .....exceedingly useful.” 


vill. 


KING ALFRED’S JEWEL 
A Play by the Author of “‘ Mors et Victoria.” 
Colour, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

A Dramatic Portrayal of Alfred the Great, the Scholar, Statesman, Poet, 

Author, Lawgiver, and Churchman. = 


THE ‘LONDONS’ OF THE BRITISH FLEET 


By EDWARD FRASER, Author of “Famous Fighters of the Fleet F 
With 20 Illustrations, 8 in Colour, crown 8vo, 6s. 


With a Frontispiece in 


Mr. Fraser tells us what Londoners have done for the Navy in the past; 
how Cromwell first gave the name ‘ London’ to a man-o'-warj; and how the 
Dutch burned the ‘ Loyall London’ in the Medway. 


x. 
BIRDS OF THE PLAINS 


By DOUGLAS DEWAR, Author of * Bombay Ducks.” 
lilustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 
This is a number of vivid pen-pictures of Indian birds written in breezy 
language, to appeal to the general reader as well as to the naturalist. 


With numerous 


xt 
A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. New and Cheaper Edition. 
150 Illnstrations by CuarLes Ropinsox. Small 8¥o, 2s. 6d. net. 
Times.—“ A dainty little book, with charming little pictures—head and tail 
pieces—on every page, besides full-page plates.” 


With 


xt. 
STRAUSS: A Monograph 
By ERNEST NEWMAN, 2s, 6d. net. [Living Masters of Music. 
xl 


THE BOOK OF FERN CULTURE 


By A. HEMSLEY. A guide to the cultivation of ferns in the open avd 
under glass by a well-known fern-grower. Illustrated, cloth, crown ro, 
as. Gd. net. (Handbooks of Practical Gardening. 





JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON & NEW YORK, 
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A BOOK 
TO LOOK AT, AND OF RARE 
SCIENTIFIC VALUE - - - 






MOST FASCINATING 
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THE WILD BEASTS tuze WORLD 


Written by 
FRANK FINN 


100 
Large 


Drawings 
in 
Colour 
BY 
LOUIS 
SARGENT 


CHARLES E. 
SWAN 
AND 
WINIFRED 
AUSTIN 


TO BE 
ISSUED IN 


17 Parts 
AT I/- NET 


APPEALS 


TO ALL 


LOVERS 
OF 


ANIMALS 








Of late years, when the observant traveller is every- 
where, information about the character and habits of wild 
animals has rapidly accumulated. The camera, too, has 
done much to correct and amplify our knowledge of the 
form and movements of animals, and has probably 


quickened our power of observation. 


There exists, therefore, a fund of information not 
available in older natural histories, which has been drawn 
upon in the present work. There is, in short, room for 


A NEW NATURAL HISTORY. 


It is now many years since aiy extensive series of 
pictures of animals in colour was presented to the public, 
and all works so illustrated have been issued at a very 
high price. Recent developments in colour printing have 
now made it possible to bring within the reach of every 
one the best work of the best artists in colour, and the 
Publishers believe that the demand for The Wild Beasts 
of the World will justify them in placing it on the 


market at a popular price. 


The style of treatment will be scientific, in so far as 
accuracy of detail and the up-to-date character of the 
information are concerned; while at the same time it is 
hoped to render it popitiar by keeping as much as possible 
to such points as can be verified by any ordinary observer 
coming in contact with the various animals at home or 
abroad; by the avoidance of technical terms and of such 
subjects as only interest the zoological expert; and by a 


lively and anecdotal style. 


The hundred illustrations will be chosen so as to be 
scientifically representative and artistically attractive; 
but other species of animals besides those depicted will 
be dealt with in the text, where ample space will be 
allowed for treating of the life history of the large and 
popular forms, and also of assembiages of the smaller 
and less important creatures. 


London: T. C. & E. C. ‘JACK, 16 Henrietta St., W.C.; & Edinburgh 


ee 





PART ONE NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS 
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From Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN’S 


THE LIFE OF JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER. 


By E. R. and J. PENNELL. With over 120 Plates in Half-Tone and Photogravure, 2 vols. crown 4to, 36s. net. Also an Edition 
de Luxe of 150 numbered copies on Japanese paper, £5 5s. net. (Prospectus on application.) 

*,* The litigation over this book has established the fact that it is the Life authorised and planned by Whistler himself, and that it is 
based on material furnished by himself and by his family. Mr. and Mrs. Pennell speak with authority of Whistler as a man, with 
full appreciation as an artist, and it is not too much to claim that this book has artistic and human interest such as few other 
biographies could have. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN ART. 


A Comparative Study of the Formative Arts. Being a Contribution to a New System of Aesthetics, 
By JULIUS MEIER-GRAEFE. Translated by FLORENCE SIMMONDS and G. W. CHRYSTAL, M.A. 
With about 250 Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 4to, £2 2s. net. (Prospectus on application.) 

*,* Starting from Rubens, whom he pronounces the father of modern painting, Dr. Meier-Graefe traces the development of modern 
art through various personalities, following this chiefly in its two main currents—that of France, where the Rubens tradition was 
implanted by Wattean and by Fragonard, and that of England, where it was imported by Van Dyck, and took on new beauty in 
the hands of Reynolds and Gainsborough. Throughout he insists on the continuous growth of art, the evolution of one great 
personality from another, of one great tradition from what has gone before, 


JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU. By Juves Lenairre, of the French Academy. 


Translated by JEANNE MAIRET. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 
*,* There is no question to-day concerning the supremacy of M. Lemaitre among French critics, and it is agreed that no one who has 
attempted to write of Rousseau has ever performed his difficult task half so well or presented a book so valuable to the general reader 


DAN TO BEERSHEBA, Work and Travel in Four Continents. By Arourarp 
R. COLQUHOUN, F.R.G.S., &. With a Frontispiece from a Painting by H. E. Herkomer. Demy 8vo, 8s, 6d, net, 
(Prospectus on application.) 

*,* Mr. Colquhoun is well known as a great traveller who has the gift of describing what he sees in the most interesting fashion, 
This book carries his distinguished and varied career as far as the year 1894, and includes pictures of war and peace, of travel 
political intrigue, social life, and distinguished people. 


ROMANCES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


By G. LENOTRE, Author of “The Flight of Marie Antoinette,” “The Last Days of Marie Antoinette,” &c. 
Profusely Illustrated, 2 vols. demy Svo, 20s. net. 

*,* The varied incidents which these volumes relate appeal to an inborn love of romance as well as to a respect for historic truth. We 
have set before us the love stories of Camille Desmoulins and Lucille Duplessis and of Bonaparte and Josephine ; we read of the 
arrival in Paris of young Napoleon with other military students and his life as a half-starved subaltern. Couthon, Heron, 
Fouquier-Tinville, and other leading, secondary, and supernumerary actors in the great Revolutionary drama pass before us, and 
everywhere M. Lenotre will be found to be as interesting as he is instructive. 


THE REVOLT OF THE “POTEMKIN.” = Reminiscences of Consranrine 
FELDMANN. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
*,* This account of the mutiny of the Russian sailors on the “ Potemkin,” and the subsequent bombardment of Odessa, is written 
by an eyewitness, and, apart from its political value, will be read with intense interest. 


THE GREAT REVOLUTION, 1789-1793. By P. A. Krororkix. Demy 8vo, 6s. net, 


*,* Prince Kropotkin’s view of the French Revolution is Socialistic. Written by one whose sympathies with the aspirations of the 
masses are so well known, this book, which will be widely discussed, will be found to be of unique historical value, 


The GREATNESS AND DECLINE of ROME. 


By GUGLIELMO FERRERO. Translated by A. E. ZimMeRN and the Rev. A. J. Coayror. 2 vols. demy S8vo. 63. net each, 
Vol. 111.—THE FALL OF AN ARISTOCRACY. | Vol. IV.—ROME AND EGYPT. 

*,* The power of vivid narration and the sense of historical perspective which marked the first two volumes of this epoch-making 
work are no less conspicuous in this further instalment, which treats, infer alia, of the events immodiately following Cwsar's 
murder, the career of Cicero, the story of Antony and Cleopatra, and the final catastrophe of Actium. 

PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 
Vol. L—EMPIRE BUILDERS. | Vol. 11.—JULIUS CAESAR. 


MY STORY. By Hall Caine. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


*,* Mr. Hall Caine’s new book is a frank setting forth of the events, great and small, which were formative of his own character 
and occupation. It is both illustrative and informing to note how the writer's owa character develops with the enlargement of 
his own knowledge of the inner lives of other men. In his pages we see and begin to understand such men as Rossetti, Wilkie 
Collins, R. D. Blackmore, Robert Buchanan, William Morris, and the whole circle of writers who led imagination in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. 


REMINISCENCES OF EUROPEAN TRAVELS from 1815 to 1819. By 
Major W. E. FRYE. Demy 8vo, 10s, net. (Prospectus on application.) 

*.* The writer of these Memoirs gives us his impressions, partly from his diaries and partly from his letters, of the condition of 
Europe during the eventful years which followed the downfall of Napoleon. An officer, a scholar, and a gentleman, his comments 
are shrewd and to the point. His book will be of value to the student of those years and of interest to the general reader on the 
look-out for brightly written reminiscences. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A SPINSTER AUNT. Edited by S. Sorme Beate. 
Demy §8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

*.° The thee Tein from 1847 to 1874 of a sprightly dame who knew her world and the people in it, and who describes some of the 

best-known figures of the period. 


THE GRAMMAR OF LIFE. By G. T. Wrencu, M.D. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


*,* A systematic classification showing the reason of existence, and therefore also the beauty of everything around us. Popular 
in style, it will interest every one who takes it up. 


THE WORLD’S GOLD. By L. De Lawunay, Professor at the Ecole Supérieure 
des Mines. Translated by D.C. Wittrams. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 
*,* In this work the author traces the various uses and phases of gold, its geology, its extraction, its economic value. His study 
is equally important to any one who wishes to be informed on economical and financial movements, which, with the 
development of personal property, affect us all. 
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AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS, 1908 


MR. RACKHAM’'S NEW PICTURES. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. With 40 Plates in Colour and numerous Text-Illustrations by 
ARTHUR RACKHAM, R.W5S. Crown 4to, 15s. net. (Prospectus on application.) 
# # No classic in English literature can afford the illustrator of “Rip Van Winkle,” “ Alice in Wonderland,” and “Peter Pan” 
ater scope than Shakespeare’s masterpiece. The illustrations are full of his accustomed daintiness and brilliancy ; 
drawing and colouring are equally whimsical, grotesque, and deliciously alluring. 


ARS UNA-SPECIES MILLE. 
1—ART IN THE BRITISH ISLES. By Sir Warren Armsrrone, Director of 


the National Gallery of Ireland. With over 600 Illustrations, crown 8vo, limp cloth, 6s. net. (Prospectus on application.) 
*.* The great success and universal appreciation of Dr. Solomon Reinach’s “ Apollo” has suggested the preparation of a series of 
Art Manuals which together will form a universal history of Art from the earliest times to the present day, each one 
tracing the Art of one country or one people. Not only have the first and foremost representatives of the age been engaged 
to write the text, but the volumes are illustrated more elaborately than any works of the kind have ever been illustrated 
before. The Series begins with “ Art in the British Isles,” and the following volumes are in preparation :— 
pyzantine Art—The Art of India—Egypti: > Art—Flemish Art—French Art-German Art—The Art of Greece—Art in Holland— 
The Art of China and Japan—Art in Nor... .\merica—Roman Art—The Art of Northern Italy—The Art of Southern italy— 
Spanish and Portuguese Art. 


TUNIS, KAIROUAN, AND CARTHAGE. 


The Mosques—Streets—Cafés— Markets and Bazaars of these ancient: Moslem cities, with notes on their origin and historical 
vicissitudes, and the customs, occupations, habits, and superstitions of their people; the ruins of Carthage and other 
classical cities of Tunisia, and the character and beauty of the surrounding landscape. 

Described and Illustrated with akput 48 Coloured Plates by GRAHAM PETRIE, R.I. Royal Svo, 16s. net. Also an 
Edition de Luxe on hand-made = with Illustrations mounted, limited to 150 numbered and signed copies, £2 12s. 6d. net. 
* * To those who have already explored Tunisia this book will bring back delightful memories, while to those less fortunate it 
may be, perchance, a happy foretaste of future holidays in a land of sunshine and romance, removed but by a three-days 
journey from our own grey shores. (Prospectus on application.) 


JAPAN. Rambles in ihe Sanctuaries of Art. By Gasron Miceoy, Conservateur au 
Musée du Louvre. Profusely Illustrated, 6s. net. 

o.* It is curious that to-day, when Oriental Archaeology has laid bare the solutions of so many questions and thrown light upon 
the origins of our European arts, our indebtedness to Japan is only half realised. As early as the tenth and twelfth centuries 
we find in Japan masters of landscape striving to reproduce the conditions of atmosphere. ‘To these masters, painters, and 
sculptors M. Migeon introduces us in his delightful book. 


CONQUERING THE ARCTIC ICE. By Esyar Mikketsex. Profusely Illustrated 
in Colour and Black-and-White by E. Dirtivsren. Royal 4to, £1 net 5 
*.¢ Mr. Mikkelsen started on his Arctic voyage with the object of discovering if land existed to the north of Alaska, west of 
Banks Land and Prince Patrick’s Island. This volume is a record of his experiences, difficulties, and dangers, and forms a 
valuable contribution to the literature of Arctic Exploration. 


PERSIA. THE AWAKENING EAST. by W. P. Cressoy, F.R.G.S.  Iilus- 
trated, 1 vol., 12s. 6d. net. 
oe A description of present-day Persia, dealing with the prevailing conditions of the Shah’s Empire, and foreshadowing the 
events which have occurred during the last few months. 


THE FIJIANS. A Study of the Decay of Custom. By Basit Tuomsoy, Author of 
“The Story of Dartmoor Prison.” Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 
*,* The sub-title is explanatory of this work, which shows the decay of every primitive society when dragged into the vortex of 
what we call the progress of civilisation. 


THE GARDEN OF KAMA. By Lawrence Hore. Lilustrated from Photographs 


by M. Earputey-Witmor. Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 
*,* The countless admirers of Lawrence Hope's poems will welcome this new edition, illustrated with photographs of extraordinary 











excellence. 
THE AUTUMN GARDEN. By Epmunp Gossr. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 
*,* Mr. Gosse has once again strolled in the Gardens of Parnassus and brought us back impressions as versatile as they are beautiful, 


Every lover of good literature will welcome his new book of verse. 
LITERATURES OF THE WORLD. Edited by Enmunp Gossr, Cr. 8vo, 6s. each. 
GERMAN. LATIN. HEBREW. 
By CALVIN THOMAS, LL.D. 3y MARCUS DIMSDALE, M.A. | By Prof. PHILIPPE BERGER, 


ANATOLE FRANCE. By Georce Branprs. With a Frontispiece, 1s, 6d. net. 


[** Contemporary Men of Letters” Series. 
*,* Dr. George Brandes has long been known as Europe's greatest critic, and therefore the interest of a biography from his pen of 
the most famous of living French writers, compiled as it is with the author's perfect harmony of style and thought, does not 
need emphasising. 


NEW AUTUMN NOVELS. §six suwituines EACH. 
By E. F. BENSON. By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 
THE CLIMBERS. | THE PRINCE OF DREAMERS 


By W. DE MORGAN. By J. GALSWORTHY. 
BLIND JIM. SHADOWS. 


By W. S. MAUGHAM. By MRS. HENRY DUDENEY. 
THE MAGICIAN. TWO TOGETHER. 


By LAWRENCE NORTH. |By MARGARET BRYANT. 
SYRINX. | CHRISTOPHER HIBBAULT—ROADMAKER. 


ANNA KARENIN. By Leo Totstoy. Jubilee Edition. 924 pp., 1s. net 
21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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THE LIFE OF TOLSTOY: 


Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


Morning Post.—* A standard account of the life and work of 
the writer who interprets and typifies for Western Europe 


the ideals of younger Russia,” 


THE LIFE OF DOROTHEA 


BEALE OF CHELTENHAM. 


By ELIZABETH RAIKES. Demy Svo, Illustrated, 
10s. 6d. net. 

Guardian.—“ As we close the book we thank God for what 
Dorothea Beale was rather than for what she did, and we 
venture to hope that other Apostolic women may rise up in 
England. But we dare not forget that they can only be 
nurtured in cultured, pious homes, and that piety is sadly 
out of fashion,” 


THE PRINCESSE DE LAMBALLE: 


A Biography. By B. C. HARDY. Demy 8vo, 
Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 


It is remarkable that the faithful Princesse, whose story, 
with its strange compound of frivolity and devotion, 
amiability and pique, is one of the most characteristic and 
eventually one of the most moving in the whole tragedy of 
the Terror, has hitherto met with such scant attention at 
the hands of biographers. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
ENGRAVING AND ETCHING FOR 
COLLECTORS AND STUDENTS. 


With full Bibliography, Classified Lists, 
and Index of Engravers. By A. M. HIND, 
of the Department of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. 
8vo, fully Illustrated, 18s. net. 


The aim of this book is not only to give a descriptive account 
of the history of engraving which may be of interest to the 
general reader, but to afford a corpus of information and 
direction to the best authorities and sources, which will 
render the work a comprehensive book of reference. 


THE QUEENS OF EGYPT. 
‘ By JANET R. BUTTLES. With a Preface by Pro- 
fessor MASPERO. Demy 8vo, with 20 Illustrations, 10s, 6d, 

net. 


The social place and power of woman are reflected in Miss 
Buttles’s pages during a period of about thirty-five centuries, 
from 4000 B.C. to 525 B.C., when the last royal heiress of the 
Pharaohs, the Queen of Thebes, vanished, and in her death 
closed what must be the most extraordinary history of the 
legal status of a country’s womankind that the world has 
ever known. The author has sought out the stories of those 
Roya! Queens about whose careers oblivion has spared some 
records. She has written a most interesting volume, 


Modern Classical Philosophers. 


Selections Illustrating Modern Philosophy from Bruno to 
Spencer. Compiled by BENJAMIN RAND, Ph.D. 
Harvard. Demy &vo, 700 pp., 10s. 6d, net. 


The book is virtually a history of modern philosophy, based, 
not upon the customary description of system, but upon 
sélections from original texts, and upon translations of the 
authors themselves:—Bruno, Bacon, Hobbes, Descartes, 
Spinoza, Leibnitz, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Condillac, Kant, 
Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Schopenhauer, Comte, Mill, and 
Spencer. 








NOVELS. 


THE PRINCESS DEHRA. 
By JOHN REED SCOTT. 


DESIRE. 
By U. L. SILBERRAD. 


THE BORDERLAND. ROSE MACLEOD. 
By ROBERT HALIFAX. By ALICE BROWN. 


THE LEAVEN OF LOVE. | KITTY TAILLEUR. 
By CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM | By MAY SINCLAIR. 





LEWIS RAND, ¢y WARY /OHNSTON, 
will be ready carly in October. Tt will be 
recognised as one of the finest novels of the 
generation. ee = 
ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO, LTD., LONDON, W.-C, 





First 


Fifty Years: By AYLMER MAUDE. Demy 8vo, 





———____ 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS 


LETTERS OF CORTES. 


The Five Letters of Relation from Fernando Cortes to 
the Emperor Charies V. 

Translated and Edited, with a Biographical Introduction and No tes compi 
from original sources, by FRANCIS AUGUSTUS MacNUTT. “Ti ied 
with Portraits in Photogravure an aps, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth i 
to 750 sets printed from type), £2 2s. net. 7 extra (limited 

“* The early life of Cortes and his later days are described b MacN 
in the excellent Biographical Note ......the ielecnsation Gectagten nad ay 1 
= he has here Coons aoe is 7 considerable value.” —Atheteun 

** It is no mere piece o okmaking, but a solid contribut histori 
literature.’’-—Manchester Guardian. mae ical 

* Mr. MacNutt's admirable translation.’’—Scotsman, 

“ Mr. MacNutt has done a real service to historical students,” 

—Gl 
“ The editorial work has been admirably done.” — Neweastle Chromic 
“In these two volumes the letters have been admirably translated,’ 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY ~~“ 
AMERICAN. 


By H. PERRY ROBINSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
* Probably a gentler, 4 fairer, and a better intended book on A: 
never before been written.” —Daily Chronicle. merica has 
“ An investigation bya well-informed and thoughtful Englishman,”—Tin,, 


THE NATURALIZATION OF THE 
SUPERNATURAL. 


By FRANK PODMORE, Author of “Modern Spiritualism,” &&, gy, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
“ The book is valuable for the skill with which it has selected and arrangs4 
its material...... aud will be welcomed by many to whom those more yoly. 
minous publications are inaccessible or unattractive.”—Scotsman, 


THE SPORTING RIFLE. 


By WALTER WINANS, Author of “The Art of Revolver Shooting,” 
“Hints on Revolver Shooting.” ‘ Practical Rifle Shooting,” &, With 
many Illustrations in Photogravure and Half-Tone, large 8vo, cloth extra 
gilt top, in box, 2ls. net. , 
** Written by one of the finest shots in the world, handsomely printed, and 
profusely illustrated, it proves a valuable addition to the literature of sport,” 
—Datly Matt, 
“Mighty huuters,’ as well as those new to the sporting rifle, will "eaat to 
read and study it.”—Daily Chronicle. 
*‘ The work instructs from a long and varied experience."—Scoisman, 
“ The volume is a veritable mine of information.......Mr. Winans ia his book 
gives the novice the benefit of his life-long experience and careful study of his 
subject in all its bearings.” —Susser Daly News. 


SHELBURNE ESSAYS.—Fifth Series. 
By PAUL ELMER MORE. Crown 8vo, éloth, 5s. net. 


“It is safe to say that no American has attempted criticism on this scalo 
with such a good equipment as Mr. More. He is well read and balanced.” 


—Morning Post 
**T have long considered Mr. Paul Elmer More as one of the best of Tieny 
critics now living.”~—* C. K. 8.,”" inthe Sphere, 


THE NORTHERN ITALIAN PAINTERS 
OF THE RENAISSANCE. 


By BERNHARD BERENSON, Author of * Florentine Painters of the 
Revaissance,” ‘* Central Italian Paintera of the Renaissance,” |‘ Venetian 
Painters of the Renaissance,” &c. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


“A brilliant and illuminating theorist.”—Athenzum, 

“ Mr. Berenson has conferred benefits on students which if would be hard 
to exaggerate.’’—Burlington Magazine. 

‘The book we have been noticing is a great and pleasant relief from the 
ordinary art criticism of the day, which has become too microscopic.” 


—Spectator. 
FLOWER OF THE DUSK. . 


By MYRTLE REED. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Frontispiece in Colour, és, 

Miss Reed’s new novel has all the charm of her other successes, “ Lavender 

and Old Lace,” ‘‘Spinner in the Sun,” ‘‘The Master's Violin,” &., With 
added strength and sureness of touch. 


THE LAST VOYAGE OF THE 
DONNA ISABEL. 


A Romance of the 8e1. By RANDALL PARRISH, Author of “ My Lady 
of the North,” “ Prisoners of Chance,” “ When Wilderness was King,” 
&, Illustrated in Colour, crown #vo, cloth extra, 6%, 


A WEEK IN THE WHITE MOUSE 
WITH THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


By WILLIAM BAYARD HALE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64. 
“ Conveys a clear and striking picture of the American President and bis 
way of life."—Glasgow Herald, 


“ A vivid, intimate portrait of the Presideut of the United States e work.” 
—Scotsman, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE SPIRIT. 
A Study of the Spiritual Nature of Man and the 
Presetice of God, with a Supplementary Essay on 
the Logic of Hegel. 

By HORATIO W. DRESSER, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


THROUGH ITALY WITH CAR AND 
CAMERA. 


By DAN FELLOWS PLATT. With 200 INustratiotis aid Map, 8v0, 
cloth, 21s. net. 


MOTOR DAYS IN ENGLAND. 


By JOHN M. DILLON. With 64 Full-page Illustrations and Maps, §v9, 
cloth, 15s, net. 


WANDERINGS IN IRELAND. 


By MICHAEL MYERS SHOEMAKER, Author of * Winged Wheels in 
France,” &c. Fully Illustrated, Svo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. net. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON ; and NEW YORE. 
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Macmillan’s New Books 


MISCELLANIES (4th Series). 
By JOHN MORLEY. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 








contains Papers on Machiavelli and Quicciardini, John 
Stuart Mill, and other Pieces. 


Lollardy and the Reformation 
in England. 


An Historical Survey. By JAMES GAIRDNER C.B., Hon. 
LL.D.Edin. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net, [ September 25th. 


Dr. Gairdner’s new work forms an important contribution to the history of 
the Reformation, and discusses fully many subjects which, from considerations 
of space, could receive only restricted treatment in his work on * The English 
Church in the 16th Ceutury. 


SEVENTH EDITION READY On TUESDAY. 
Introduction to the Study of the 
Law of the Constitution. 


By A. V. DICEY, K.C, Seventh Edition. §vo, 1s; 64. net. 


FREDERIOC HARRISON, 
Realities and Ideals: 


Social, Political, Literary, and Artistic. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON. Extra Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The concluding volume of these Collected Essays is, like its predecessors, 
remarkable for the number and variety of the subjects discussed. A great 
proportion of them deal with questions that are alive with interest at the 


present time. 





The Problem of Theism, 


and other Essays. By A. C. PIGOU, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
3s. net. 

CONTENTS :—1. Tur Generar Natrurs or Reatity.—2. Tur Prosir™ 
or Turism.—3. Free Witit.—4. Tue Proptem or Goop.—5, Tur Eruics 
or Toe Gosrets.—6. Tue Eruics or Nigrzscue.—7. Tus Orrimism oF 
BaowNinG AND MEREDITH. 








Psychology of Feeling & Attention 


By EDWARD BRADFORD TITCHENER. Crown 8vo, 6s. net 





New 6s. Noveis. 


The Sunny Side of the Hill. 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 
Together. xy rosert HERRICK. — [2uesday. 
Paths of the Righteous. 


By L. DOUGALL, Author of “ Beggars All,” &e. 


September 25th. 


*,* Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement List post-free on application, 
MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF ‘THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen umber post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxuex, Lonvon, Codes: Unicops aud ABU 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cenreat 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone Mayrarn 3601), W., LONDON, 


NOTICE—The INDEX to the SPLCTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
Yearly Volumes may be obtained ‘hrougi any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


THE SERVICE OF THE STATE. 
Four Lectures on the Political Teaching of T. H. Green. 
By J. H. MUIRHEAD, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Philo- 
sophy in the University of Birmingham. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 

“ The lectures are throughout both thoughtful and stimulative of a hich 

ideal of citizenship.’’—Globe. 
_ “Itis of perennial interest to dive into the problems of how all that is best 
in the old system of Individualism can be preserved in the service of the 
newer spirit of Collectivism, and Mr. Muirhead’s book is an excellent rock 
from which to take the investigating plunge.’’—Pal! Mall Gazette. 

“A short but remarkably suggestive sketch of a comprehensive view of a 
Christian State...... There are few topics in politica of grave interest on which he 
does not touch, and there is very little im all that he says which is not note- 
worthy.’ —Birmingham Post. 





THE MILITARY MEMOIRS OF LIEUT.-GEN. 


SIR JOSEPH THACKWELL, 


G.C.B., K.H., Colonel 16th Lancers. Arranged from Diaries 
and Correspondence by Colonel H. C. WYLLY, C.B. 
With Portraits, Maps, and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 


15s. net. ; Pe [Ready neat week. 
A MARINER OF ENGLAND. 
An Account of the Career of William Richardson from Cabin-boy 


in the Merchant Service to Warrant Officer in the Royal 
Navy [1780 to 1817], Told in his own Words. Ldited by 
Colonel SPENCER CHILDERS, R.E., C.B. Demy 8ve, 
10s. 6d. net. 


FROM PLOUGHSHARE TO 
PARLIAMENT. 


A Short Memoir of the Potters of Tadcaster. By GEORGINA 
MEINERTZHAGEN. With Portraits and other Illustra- 
tions, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


FROM RUWENZORI TO THE 
CONGO. 


| A Naturalist’s Journey across Africa, By A. F.R. WOLLASTON. 


With Maps and numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net 
[Ready next week, 


PEARLS AND PARASITES. 

A Series of Essays on Scientific Subjects. By A. E. SHIPLEY, 
M.A., Hon. D.Sc. (Princeton), F.R.S., Fellow of Christ's 
College, Cambridge. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 64. net. 

[Ready next week. 


THE HEREDITY OF ACQUIRED 
CHARACTERS IN PLANTS: 


An Aspect of the True Darwinism based on Personal Observations 
and Experiments. By the Rev. Prof. GEORGE HENSLOW. 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


A CHEAP EDITION OF 
DARWIN’S WORKS. 


Green cloth, large crown Svo, 2s. 6d. met. 


INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. With Lllustrations. 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. 


Until the Peace of Utrecht, 1701-1713. By the BARL 
STANHOPE. Thin-Paper Edition. Two volames in one 
With Frontispiece, crown Svo, 5s. net. 
This was a famous book some years ago, but has not been 
evidence in receut times. In response, however, to the wishes of University 
lecturers, who find it invaluable for the History Tripos, this single-volume 
edition is now being produced at a popular price, 


»> mach in 





TWO NEW VOLUMES IN THE 
Wisdom of the East Series. 
THE DIWAN OF ABU'L ALA, By Henry Barrvein. Is. net 
THE HEART OF INDIA. By L. D. Barner, LL.D, 2s. net. 


TWO NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


MISS ESPERANCE AND MR. 
WYCHERLY. 


By Mrs. L. ALLEN HARKER. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE NILE. 


By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL, Author of “Said the 
Fishermat,” “'The Myopes,” &é. 








or fron the Office, at 18. Gd. cach, By post; 1s. 9d 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W, 
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MACMILLAN’S EDUCATIONAL LIST, 








A SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 


without Answers, 3s. 6d. Orin Two Parts—Part I., with Answers, 2s. 6d. ; 
1.; without Answers, 2s. Answers, Is. 


Complete with Answers, 4s, 6d. ; 





By H. S. HALL, M.A., 
and F. H. STEVENS, M.A, 


without Answers,2s, Part II.. wi 
KEY, in preparation. — Answers, 


This work follows closely the recommendations of the Mathematical Association. 


A MODERN ARITHMETIC, with Graphic and Practical Exercises. 


By H. Sypyey 


JONES, M.A. Parts I. and IL., with or without Answers, 2s. 6d. each. Complete, with or without Answers, 4s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC AND MENSURATION. 
By Pau Scoonegs, 
M.A., and J. M. 


THE ETON ALGEBRA, Pari I. 
A NEW ALGEBRA. by 8. Baryarp, 


Parts I., IIL, and Ill. 2s. 6d. 


By F. Castie, M.I.M.E. 2s. 
M.A. 2s. 6d. 


Volume I., containing 


M.A., and Leonarp Topp, 
CHILD, B.A., B.Sc. 


Part L—A generalised Arithmetic in which letters are employed to represent Natural Numbers and the idea of Algebraic Form is introduced, 


Parts II. and III.—Zero and Negative Numbers and Fractions are 
and a/b may always have a meaning. 


MACMILLAN’S OROGRAPHICAL MAP OF EUROPE. 


and A. W. ANDREWS, M.A. Cloth, mounted on Rollers, 15s, 
Also Notes to same, limp cloth, Is. 


DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH AND 


considered. 


These two new classes of numbers are defined so that the expressions a~} 
- . “Vv 


Designed by B. B. Dickryson, M.A, 


GERMAN LANGUAGES. 


by WILLIAM James. 




















Forty-first Edition, entirely Rewritten and greatly Enlarged. German-English and English-German in one volum>. 43. 6d. 
CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1909. 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. ENGLISH—continued. 
The Gospel according to St. Matthew. Gree k Text. With Introduction Gibbon. —The Age of the Antonines. The History of the Decline ana Fall 
and Notes by Rev. Canon Stoman, M.A. 2s. 6d, he Roman Empire. By E, Gispox. Chaps. 1-3. Edited by J i 
Th eth | Preliminary, Junior, and Senior. Fo wier, M.A, Is. [Senio ,. 
e Acts of the Apostles. Greek Text. With Notes. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 
3s. 6d P | Junior and Senio q LATIN AND GREEK. 
The Acts of the Apostles. | Authorised Version. With Notes. By T. E. | C#sar.—The Invasion of Britain. By W. Wetcu, M.A., and Rev. C. G 
ace, M.A., and Rev. A.S. Wa.rote, M.A. 2s.61. [Junior and Senior. Durrietp, M.A. Selections from Books IV. and V., adapted for 
The Epistles to the Thessalonians. Greek Text. With Commentary. Beginuers. With Exercises. 1s. 6 Preliminary 
By Rev. G. Miniiean, D.D. 12s, Senior. — De Bello Gallico. weet IV. With Notes and Voc abulary. By C, 
The First Epistle to the Thessalonians. By C.J. Vavenay, D.D. Is. 6d. Bryans, M. . 6d. unior 
Senior. De Bello Gallico. “Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary . 
lary. By C, 
The First Epistle to the Thessalonians. Analysis and Notes. By Rev Cotpeck, M.A. Is Junior 
G. W. Garrop, B. 2s. 6d. [ Senior. Virgil. Aeneid. Book XI. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. Pacs, 
The Second Epistle to the rr estentens. Analysis and Notes. By [ Junior and Senio 
Rev. G. W. Garrop, B.A. 28. 6d. net. | Senior. me. “Book, ‘XXII. ‘_ ig Notes an 8 Voonbatars. By Rev. W. W aie. 
1.A., an ELHUISH, A. Ils, 6d. Senior, 
ENGLISH. -—— Books XXI. and XXII. Edited by Rev. W. W. Cares, MA 
4s. 6d 4 4 
Lamb.—Tales from Shakespeare. Elite] by Rev. A. Arveger, LL.D. TJited by F hiatneeeai Se & Sener. 
Contains ** A Midsummer Night's Dream,” ‘* The Winter's Tale,” “ Much a — ale T- .. ony re. SS. a & [Sentor. 
Ado About Nothing,” ‘‘ Macbeth,” ‘The Comedy of Errors,” ‘‘ Othello.” A. & Wars. MA 1 oT . ith Notes and Vocabulary. Pad Rev, 
2s. 6d. net. [ Preliminary. cts wr + , a] by Re PA yaa 
Shakespeare.—Julius Cesar. With Introduction and Notes. By K, | S°PHOCles.—Antigone. Edited by Rev. M. A. Barrieyp Donior tan 
JEIGHTON. Is, Od, | Junior and Senior Herodotus.—Bo [“unior and Senior, 
7 . ok VI. Edited by Prof. J. Srracnan, M.A 6d. ‘onie 
—- (UES CHGGH, versiay Eaition, With Botes. | ae Ritalin Plato. Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, and Phaedo. ‘Trauslate hoy FS. 
-_ . . : we Crurens A. 2s. 6d. ne Ss 
Julius Cesar. (Text only.) Sewed, 61 [ Junior and Senior Cc enior, 
” see 4 ogpetecr yaa m . r. - rito(and Phaedo). Edite: ‘by Prof. C, H. Keene, M.A. 2s. Gd. [Senior, 
—_— —ioe. Lo tion and Notes. By K. ee ay —- Euthyphro (and. Menexenus). With Introduction and Notes by 
—— Richard II, Eversley Edition. With Notes, 1s. Senior. Homer Iliad. “ 7 “x > ted by W. Lear, Litt.D [Senior. 
Seott.—A Legend of Montrose. 2s. net. Junior. ee ee ee, a 
Sponcer.— The Faerie Queene. Book I. With Introduction and Notes. . ce allay — 
By H. M. Percivan, M.A. 3s, Senior. FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
Tennyson. “Geraint and Enid and The Marriage of Geraint. With | Moliére.—Le  Bourgecis Gentilhomme, Edited by L. M. Moaiarrr, MA 
Introduction and Notes, By G. C. Macaunay, M.A, 2s, 6d, | Senior, Is. 6d es re anion . 
Gareth and Lynette. | With Introduction and Notes. By G. C. Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Edited by Dr. Brauwnoxrz, MA 
Macavutay, M.A, 2s. 6d. | Senior. Ph.D. [In the press, Senior. 
Tennyson for the Young. Edited by Rev. A. Aryerer, LL.D. | Schiller. Edited by Joseru Gostwicx. 





ls. net. | Preliminary. 
Bacon.—Essays. With Introduction and Notes. By F.G. Se.ny, M.A. 3s. 


| Senior, 





avte Jungfrau von Orleans. 


« Senior, 


— Die Jungfrau von Orleans, Edited by W. Humpurers. 














OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1909. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, 


The Gospel acqerding to St. Matthew. Greek Text. With Introduction 
and Notes. By Rev. Canon Stoman, M.A, 2s. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 
With Notes. By T. E. Paar, 


The gts so the Apostles. Greek Text. 


The. Acis of the Apestios. . 
Pace, M.A., and Rev. 


(Junior and Sey 
Authorised Version. With Notes 
S. Watpoue, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
[ Preliminary, 
Greek Text. 





Junior, and Senior. 


The Epistles to the Thessalonians. With Commentary. 


ev. G. Mruuieay, DI 12s. { Senior. 

The First Epistle to the a By C. J. Vavauay, D.D. Is, 6d. 
[ Senior. 

The Firat Felatio to the Thessalonians. Analysis and Notes. By Rev. 


[Senior 
Analysis and Notes. By 
[Senior. 


. Garrop, B.A, 2s. 6d. 1 
The | hesanal Epistle to the ihossalonians. 
Rev. G. W. Garrop, B.A. 2s. 6d. ne 


ENGLISH, 


Keary.—Heroes of Asgard. 2s. 6d. 
Macaulay Lays of Ancient Rome. 
W. T. Wess, M.A. Is. 9 


[Prelimmary. 
With Introduction and Note 3. By 


Preliminary. 











ENGLISH—confinued. 

Tennyson's Select Poems. With Introduc ti and Notes. By H. B. Georar, 
M.A., and W. H. Hapow, M.A, 2s. 6d ’veliminary, Ju r, and Sens 
Burke. ‘Thoughts on the Cause of the Present wx ontents. With 

Iutroduction and Notes. By F. G. Sevor, C.1.E., M.A. 2s. 


unio ud Sen 
More. * iteaeee With Introduction and Notes. By H. B. Correntit, M ‘A. 
euaen The Prologue. With Introduction anl Notes. By 9 Ww 
Pouuarp, MA. Is, 9d. | Senior. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 





Cesar. The Gallic War, Edited by Rev. Joan Bonn, M.A., and Rev. A. 8. 
VaLpoLe, M.A, 4s. 6d. Senior. 

— Gallic Ws uv. Books ll. and, itt. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
tev. W. G. Rurarnr D. 1s. 6d, | Junior and Senior. 

— Gallic War. Book iv. With Notes and Vocabulary By C, 
Brrawns, M.A. Is. 6d. Senior. 

Virgil. Aeneid. Book Ill. With Notes and Vocabular; By T. BE. Pace 

\ Is, 6d. Ju 1 


aioe cid, BookIV. With Notes By T. 


and Vocabulary. 








Seott.—The Talisman. With Introductionand Notes. 2s. 6d. [ Preliminary. Livy. Bool “XxIL, By W. W. Cares, M.A., and J. E, Mevuvisn, M. A 
Shakespeare—The Tempest. With <1" ape and Notes By K. Is Senior. 
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